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Introduction 



This publication is part of a project of the Community Information Exchange to identify 
alcohol and other drug problem prevention strategies that have been tried and tested 
by community-based organizations. This project was funded by a Communications 
Cooperative Agreement with the Center for Substance Abuse Prevention (CSAP, 
formerly the Office for Substance Abuse Prevention, OSAP) of the U.S. Department of 
Health and Human Services. 

An advisory panel was convened in Spring 1992 to assist in clarifying the conceptual 
framewori< and identifying promising programs. Prior to it, the Exchange consulted 
several dozen persons vkh expertise in the dual fields of community-based 
development and alcohol and other drug problem prevention. The advisory panel also 
helped identify examples of effective community prevention programs, the best 
technical assistance providers, key funders, anid practical written materials for the 
target audience - grassroots community organizations that wish to address the 
alcohol and other drug problems in their communities. 

The Exchange staff then interviewed and wrote case studies of ten innovative 
programs that could be considered by other groups. Each case study was reviewed 
and verified by the group described. Under Project Manager Laura McGrath's 
guidance, staff also researched information on the most helpful funders, technical 
assistance providers and written materials. 

The Community Information Exchange published an Alert report on this project, 
"Community Development Strategies to Prevent Alcohol and Other Drug Problems." 
The report drew upon thQ suggestions of the Advisory Panel, other interviews, case 
studies and other research contained in this publication. 

This companion publication presents the complete case studies, the full listing of all 
technical assistance providers and funders, and abstracts of written materials 
developed for this project. Some were syrithesized in the Alert and all were added to 
the Exchange's computerized databases. The format in this publication is that of the 
databases. Tlie case studies present the project, its setting, development, funding and 
lessons learned. We encourage readers to contact the resource groups directly. 

The Exchange also drew upon the expertise of the Center for Substance Abuse 
Prevention staff and other CSAP communications grantees, who shared their 
experiences designing and producing prevention materials for their targeted audiences 
at three meetings convened by CSAP during the course of the project. 

The Alert was carefully reviewed by members of the advisory panel, CSAP staff, and 
representatives of the National Association of Neighboriioods. We acknowledge, with 
appreciation, their valuable contributions to this project. 

November, 1992 
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MODEL PROJECT CASE STUDIES 



TITLE OF PROJECT: Abbottsford Crime and Drug PremitiM Protect 
LOCATION OF PROJECT: Philadelphia, PA 

NEED ADDRESSkID: ALCOHOL AND OTHER DRUG PROBLEM PREVENTION; CRIME 
PREVENTION; HUMAN SERVICES. LACK OF; YOUTH AT HIGH RISK 

DISTINGUISHING CHARACTERISTICS: HUMAN SERVICES; PUBUC HOUSING; RESIDENT 
MANAGEMENT 

ABSTRACT: 

The Abbottsford Tenant Management Corporaticm manages 700 units of public housing in Philadelphia. 
Pennssdvania. The Corporation and its predecessor, the Abbottsford Tenant Council, developed and implemented 
a comprehensive community development strategy aimed at ridding the Abbottsford community of illicit drugs 
and crime ud making positive changes to ensure that these problems did not return. Activities to decrease the 
use and selling of drugs in the community include marches, resident patrdls» coordination with police, and tenant 
crime prevention programs* As part of an overall commuadty development strata, the Tenant Council received 
training and became one of five tenant management corporations in the country. The Philadelphia Housing 
Authority made physical improvements to housing units, streets and lighting. An array of social services, 
including a health center and day care center, also are provided within the community. The Tenant Council 
received funds from several Philadelphia foundations to initiate this effort; additional support has come from the 
U.S. Departments of Housing and Urban Develqmient and Health and Human Services, and Urban Woman. 
Inc 

ORGANIZATION NAME: Abbottsford Tenant Management Corporation 
ADDRESS: 3210 McMichael Street 
CITY: Philadelphia 
STATE: PA 
ZIP: 19129 

TELEPHONE: 215/848^11 

CONTACT PERSON: Dorothy Harrell, President 

TYPE OF PROJECT: ALCOHOL AND OTHER DRUG PROBLEM PREVENTION; HEALTH AND 

HUMAN SERVICES; ORGANIZING 
SIZE OF PROJECT: public housing community 
TARGET POPUIATION: low income residenU 
% MINORITY POPULATION: Black 81-100% 

COMMUNITY CHARACTERISTICS: DETERIORATING PROPERTIES; HIGH CRIME; LOW INCOME; 

PUBUC HOUSING; SOOAL SERVICES. LACK OF; URBAN 
CATEGORY: 8 

REPORT 

COMMUNITY DESCRIPTION 

The Abbottsford Housing Development in Philadelphia. Penn^ivania. contains 700 units of public housing. 
Bounded by industrial parks and a major freeway, the Abbottsford community is isolated from surrounding 
middle- and upper-class i ^ghborboods. Dorothy HarreU. Preudent of Abbottsford Tenant Management 
Corporation, describes Abbottsford as *a little dty of our own.* Approximate^ 3500 pec^ live in Abbottsford. 
A majority of the residents are African American; the remainder are White or Hiq>anic 

By the mid-l9e0s. the Abbottsford community was experiencing a serious crime and drug problem in addition 
to problems with deteriorating housing uniu and a lack of needed social and health By the end of the 

decade, illicit drugs had taken a firm hold in the community, taking advantage of the isolated atmosphere and 
the low priority set for Abbottsford by k)cal law enforcement agencies. 
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SPONSORING ORGANIZATION 

The Abboosford Tciumt Minagement CorporaUon began opcraUon as the first tenant management organization 
iXsuSTpennsyivanU inMay. 1991. With a $5 millioa grant from the VS. Department of Housmg and 
Urban Development, the Abbottsford Tenant Management Corpotatioo, yith tramed tenants as sts^, manage 
the 700 unit Abbottsford Housing Development They became ooe of only five such orpiuzauons m the country. 

Prior to becoming a tenant management corporation, the Abbottsford Tenant C dl, made «P of tenant 
volunteers, plannS and carried out the anti-crime and anti-drug strategies m the community The Council also 
develc^ a comprehenave economic and community development strategy for Abbottsford. 

PROJECT DEVELOPMENT PROCESS AND DESCRIPTION 

In the mid-198Gs, Resources for Human Development, a non-profit social services organizatioa in Philadelphia, 
began outreach work in the Abbottsford community to enrdl community children in a new Head Start program. 
It won became dear to the outreach staff, however, that tiie community was facing a host of problems, mduding 
a high inddence of crime, youth prostitution, violence, and Uie use of cradt cocaine by residents. A«*uigon 
Uieir concern, Uic staff from Resources for Human Development volunteered a great deal of their time to work 
witii the Abbottsford Tenant Coundl as community organizers and f adraisers to address tiie cnme and drug 
problems. 

With tiiis volunteer assistance, a group of tecants from tiie Abbottsford Tenant Council developed several fimding 
proposals and were awarded grants from tiie Samuel K Fells Foundation and tiie Benjamin Frankhn Foundation 
to develop and administer a survey of residents' perspectives on tiie crime and drug problems facing their 
community. The Tenant Coundl also used tiie funds to purchase some baric equipment needed for resident 
patrols, induding walkie talkies. The Council also set up an '^Eyes and Ears" program, witii which tenants could 
report suqiected crime and drug activities to a Tenant Coundl member viiio would in turn phone the pohce to 
ensure anonymity of the ori^nal caller. 

The Tenant Coundl also used tiicse seed funds to spearhead a number of otiier activities, induding marches and 
community dean-in)s, aimed at mobilizing and invohing tiie residents of Abbottsford. At the same time, the 
Coundl dedded to look ahead and determined to not only rid tiie community of tiiese problems, but ako to 
improve tfie physical and economic conditions of tiie community to ensure tiiat tiie cnme and drugs would have 
no reason to retunL These residenu faced considerable opposition. Dorotfiy Harrell. Tenant Councd President, 
received deatiitiireats and tiie Coundl office was firebombed twice. The Council, however, was determmed to 

continue. 

In tiie spring of 1989, a pivotal event took pUce. The Tenant Coundl held a mardi in "tiie Gully," tiie most dnig- 
infested part of tiie community. Tenants sang, marched, and prayed around-tiie-dodc for fourteen days - Uiey 
were determined to sUy until tiiere was a response. The local media focused on tiie march On the fourteenth 
day tiie police responded and made a number of arrests. Witii tiiis victory, residents umted and Ibou^t m to 
thc'CoundTslargcr vision for Abbottsford. Residente also began to work witii Uw enforcement offiaals; at the 
same time, the police began to pcy much more attention to the community. 

Soon after the march, tiie Abbottsford Tenant Council was ooe of 13 organizations to win leadership training 
from Urban Woman, Inc., a non-profit orgadzatioo nin by tiie tenant organizer respooaWc for aeating one of 
the country's first tenant management corporations in East St. Louis. Fwe of tiiese ^oups, indudmg 
Abbottsford. went oo to receive training in dual management (where tiie public housing autiionty and tenant 
coundl shared management responsibilities). Abbottsford and ooe oUier group were chosen to receive further 
training in tenant management The Abbottsford Tenant Management Coqioration began managing the housing 
development in May, 1991. 
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The tenants also foDowed the march by planning for other improvements to round out their community 
development strategy* The public housing authcmty obtained funds to rehabilitate the houang units and to make 
street and limiting repairs and improvements. The Housing Authority opened a new community center and a 
community store. A fidly developed crime prevention program works not only to patrol the community, but 
also to brmg residents together. For example, the program sponsors activities that bring community youth and 
seniors tog^her to work to close the generation gap. 

In July, 1992, a health center opened in *the GuUy* with assistance from the University of Pennsylvania and the 
U^. Department of Health and Human Services. Other plans for the future include building a laundromat and 
mini*malL 

PROJECT RESOURCES/FUNDING 

With a total of $30,000 from two local foundations, the Abbottsford Tenant Coundl developed and implemented 
iu tenant survey and community patrols. Resources for Human Develo^ent staff provided volunteer assistance 
in planning, organizing and {urcqxisal writing and fundraising. Urban Woman Inc provided tenant management 
trdning free to the Abbottsford Te:iant CoundL 

The Corporation used other resources to implement the community improvement plans, including approximately 
$500,000 from the Pluladelphia Housing Authority for a new community center. A %12 million grant from the 
U^. Department of Health and Human Services (one of only seven national grants), along with the assistance 
of the University of Pennsylvania Medical Schocd, provided for the oo-ute day care center and health center. 
The Tenant Management Ccxporation also received $5 million from the IJJS. Department of Housing and Urban 
Devek^ent to manage the Abbottsford Housing Development Thousands of volunteer hours from 
Abbottsford residents have also contributed to the success of these efforts. 

IMPACT 

These combined efforts have clearly changed the Abbottsford community. Today, open drug sales and trafficking 
no longer occur. According to Dorothy Harrell, the attitude of the reiUdents and the ccmmunity "atmosphere* 
has dumged as well Peojrfe care and now know that they can make a difference. Community, social and health 
services are available and accessiUe to the community, and economic development activities continue. Through 
the Tenant Management Corporation, the residents iJso have a stroqg vehicle with yMdt to ensure continued 
positive change for the Abbottsford community. 

The accomplishments of the Abbottsford Tenant Council have also been recognized nationally. In March of 
1990, the Council received an award from President Bush and former Drug Czar William Bennett for their efforts 
in fighting crime and drug abuse. 

LESSONS LEARNED 

Dorothy Harrell shares the foUovving lessons: 

• You must ask yourself, "What can I do co change the situation?* and then you must do something. 

• By taking to the streets to protest, residents found that there were others who shared their frustrations, 
liiis gave people a sense of community and a chance to get involved 

Robert Coates, now Assistant to the Director at the National Crime Prevention Council and past Associate 
Director with Resources for Human Devek>pment adds: 

• Long-term solutions to crime and drug proUems require long-tem goals. Communities must work to 
improve all conditions to empower themselves so that crime and drugs are prevented from returning to 
the community* 
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• P«rtnenliip6 bvohring Uw enforcemcDt, schools, churches, residents, kxal govemmeiits, etc are 
necessary to t successifiil crime and drug elimination and prevention effort. 

LESSONS FOR OTHER COMMUNITIES 

• When confronting a community-wide alcohol and other drug ^oblem, it is wise to take a comprehensive 
j^oach. In this case, re^dents knew that needed police action was not enough* It had to be followed 
up by the proton of needed sendees and economic opportumties for residents. 
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TITLE OF PROJECT: Altenative Aclivitks for Youth 
LOCATION OF PROJECT: Berkeley, California 

NEED ADDRESSED: ALCOHOL AND OTHER DRUG PROBLEM PREVENTION; YOUTH AT HIGH 

RISK; UNEMPLOYMENT 
DISTINGUISHING CHARACIERISTICS: ALTERNATIVE EDUCATION; JOB TRAINING; MENTORING. 

YOUTH 

ABSTRACT: 

Berkeley Youdi Altematives (BYA) is a non-i^fit community ofganizatinn %trnng the youth of Alameda 
County, Calif orauL BYA's mission is to provide youth at risk of adioolfaihire,alcobd 
definquen^ with an alternative vision ot the future that indudes higgler education and employment* Living in 
a low-income community with few recreational or emfdoyment opportunities, many of the youth in Berkeley are 
at great risk of using alcohol and other drugs. Crisis IntervcntioQ Counsehog services, aloqg with the Youth 
Employment Program, Afterschool and Summer Recreation Program, Teen Cli]A>, and Mentoring Program work 
to counter these factors and assist youth to deal with life stress, improve academic performance, inaease their 
self-esteem, and prepare for employment Program support is provided by a variety of federal, local and private 
funding sources* Impacts can be seen in unproved academic performance among participants and the growth 
of and interest in the youth employment and mentoring programs. 

ORGANIZATION NAME: Berkeley Youth Altematives 
ADDRESS: 2141 Bonar Street 
CITY: Berkeley 
STATE: CA 
ZIP: 94702 

TELEPHONE: 510/845-9010 

CONTACT PERSON: Niculia Williams, Executive Director 

TYPE OF PROJECT: ALCOHOL AND OTHER DRUG PROBLEM PREVENTION; HEALTH AND 
HUMAN SERVICES 

SIZE OF PROJECT: county-wide 

TARGET POPULATION: low and moderate income youth 

% MINORITY POPULATION: BUck 81-100%; Hispanic, Asian 0-20% 

COMMUNITY CHARACTERISTICS: HIGH CRIME; HIGH SCHOOL DROP- 
OUT RATE; LOW INCOME; MODERATE INCOME; URBAN; GANGS 

CATEGORY: 8 

REPORT 

COMMUNITY DESCRIPTION 

The services provided by Berkeley Youth Alternatives (BYA) are available to all youth within Alameda County* 
However, most youth served come from West Berkeley, a primarily low-income community with a predominantly 
BladE population and growing Latino and Asian popidations. Many m West Berkelqr live in subsidized housing 
units imd/or receive (iher types of government assistance. 

The few Uue-coUar jobs available in Berkeley are low paying. Only two city-sponsored after-school programs 
are offered and many parents cannot afford to pay the fees required for children to participate in team sports. 
Children and youth, therefore, do not have many recreational opportunities. At the same time, they live under 
increasing peer pressure to conform in terms of what clothes to wear and what other material goods to own. 
According to Nikki Williams, Director oi Berkeley Youth Altematives, many youth in West Berkeley begin 
dealiag drugs for the financial rewards and because it is something to do. 
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SPONSORING ORGANIZATION 



Berkeley Youth Altematives» a non-profit organization, was established 25 years ago as a runaway shelter for 
ycHith* It grew to offer other services for family and youth. All of iu services are aimed toward prevention and 
intervention throu^ assisting youth to deal ^th stress, improve their academic performance, and increase their 
self-esteem. BYA's mission is to provide youth an altemaave vision for the future that includes college rmd 
employment 

Berkeley Youth Alternatives emplc^ four full-time sti^ m part-time staff and ei^ to ten youth employees. 
Appronmately 30 volunteers are activefy involved in daily programs. The ofganization is governed by a tweh^- 
member Board of Directors, including an attorney, counselor, parents, representatives of community 
organizations, an ex-duef of police, and representatives of local corporations. 

PROJECT DEVELOPMENT PROCESS AND DESCRIPTION 

BYA does not imjdement any one specific "prevention* program. Rather, all of its programs operate with the 
goal to prevent or stop children and youth from further involvement in alcohol and other drugs and/or crime 
through activities that help them see that there are alternative ways of living. All programs work under the 
model of positive reinforcement; that is, finding the good in each child and helping them to feel good about 
themseNes and to take this attitude with them when they leave the center. Berkeley Youth Alternative's 
approach has taken iiupc over the 25 years it has worked with community youth and in response to their needs. 
BYA's programs indude the following: 

• Crisis Counseling - Through a contract with Alameda County, BYA counsels and prondes crisis 
intervention services for youth at risk of becoming involved with the criminal justice system and for their 
families. Approximately 100 families are served each year. 

• Youth Employment Prcjram - BYA has a year-round contract with the City of Berkeley to maintain 
two public parks. Eight to ten youth, aged 16-18, are employed for six months and earn $5.00 an hour. 
Employees learn landscaping^ park upkeep/maintenance, and plant identification. They also receive 
training in interview and employability skills. With two cycles of the program each year, up to twenty 
youth participate annually. 

• Afterschool/Summer Recreation Program - Afterschool and during the summer, up to 85 children visit 
Berkeley Youth Alternatives daily for tutoring, supervised play, and a variety of other activities - arts and 
cri^ pool, karate, dance, ceramics, t-shirt painting, and field trips. BYA's Executive Director describes 
many of these activities as the *old traditional, ully things* that chikiren most enjoy. The acti^ties and 
academic performance of the chikiren are monitored by staff. Children are rewarded for good behavior 
and for good or improved performance in school 

• Mentoring Program - An off-shoot of the aftersdiool program and still an important component of it, 
the Mentoring Program provides mentors to 25 chiUren ages 7-16. Mentors are encouraged to become 
involved in the diild's life. They help the chikiren with school work and talk regularly with tte 

Many are college students and take them to experience college. BYA ako holds regular social events 
for the program participants. To participate, both the child and mentor must fill out an application for 
a match. Although most mentors are referrr^d to the program by other mentors, Berkeley Youth 
Akeraatives conducts bad^ground and reference checks on each prospecthw mentor. A community 
resident and student at the Umversity of California at Berkeley received a J.C. Penney GoMen Rule 
Award in recognition of helping to recruit Latino mentors for the program. BYA received a $1,000 
donation from J.C. Penney and is elipble for a $10,000 natk)ttal award. 

• Teen Club - As part of the after-school and summer programs, all-g^ls and all-lxqrs teen dubs meet 
regularly. With the asastance of the University of California Extension Service 4-H office, the all-girls 
did) hctds discuttions and activities centsr on self-esteem, leadership, and nutrition. The all-boys dub 
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plays basketball and holds rap sessions. These sessions are often held in conjunction with an arts and 
crafts activity • BYA has found that the boys open up more in serious discussions wbilc working on 
somethiog with their hands. Once a month, the two dubs meet together. 

BYA is constantly responding to the changing needs the youth served and is currently working to develop 
programs m re^Kmse to the need for many minority children to learn about their traditional cultures in order 
to feel better about themselves. And, in a ftirther effort to coordinate the myriad of social services available to 
and needed by area youth, the organization is now working to renovate its building and become pan of a five* 
org anb a ti oo consortium. The Berkeley Boosters, a police organizatioo providing recreational activities; a Head 
Start program; New Perspectives (a drug counseling service); and the Berkeley Asian Youth Center, together 
with BYA, will work to assist youth from pre-school through pre-coUege in the new center. 

PROJECT RESOURCES/FUNDING 

Berkeley Youth Alternatives maintains an annual budget of approximately $250,000 through a variety of sources. 
County and dty funds support the counseling and crisis intervention services* Hie City of Berkeley provides all 
ftmds for the Youth Emi^oyment Program* The Afterscbool Program is supported by funds from local 
foundations (Morris Stulsaft, Bernard E* and Alba WitJdn Charitable Trust, and Uie Golden Gate Fields 
Foundation) and by a $50,000 grant from the federal Neighborhood Development Demonstration Program 
(NDDP), ^$Aikh muii be matched by $8333 in ftmds raised within BYA*s neighborhood. These matching ftmds 
hav^ been raised through a direct mail campaign to neighborhood residents and other ftmdraising activities, 
including c n l l rc tin g pennies and selling ornaments at a Christmas Bazaar* The Summer Recreation program is 
supported with ftmds from Uie Bay Area Black United Fund, the East Bi^ Community Foundation, the City of 
Berkeley, and private contributions. The Mentoring Program has survived on various donations and 
contributions. 

All of BYA^s programs depend to a great degree on volunteers. A number of volunteers come from the 
University of California at Berkeley and California State University at Hayward. Many students volunteer as 
tutors amd mentors and others have provided assistance in devek^ing a marketing plan and planning for the 
consortium. Another graduate student assisted BYA in researching ftmders, including local givers, and helped 
set up a ftmdraising plan. 

IMPACT 

BYA, like others providing these types of prevention services, finds it hard to measure the impact of their work 
innumbers. By tracking schodauendance and the grades of Uie children and youtiiv^partid^^^ 
school and youth empic^ent programs, BYA staff have found consistently poutive results. As another measure, 
there has been little turnover in those completing the Youth Employment Program during any one cycle • 
partidpanu must stay in school to sUy in the program. Nikki Williams adds that BYA staff know they are 
making a difference when kids who once came to the Center angry, now come in and leave smiling. 

LESSONS LEARNED 

Nikki Williams offers the f<dlowing lessons on working with children and youth: 

^ You must ^ve chiklren an alternative • you cannot just tell them to 'just say no." 

• Prowle a structured program, but at the same time, be flexible. Incorporate the needs of those around 
you into any plan. Ptovide choices and <^ons for the youth. 

LESSONS FOR OTHER COMMUNITIES 

• In addition to providing programs directed at alcohol and other drug problem prevention and education, 
programs and activities that help children to build their self-esteem and experience a range of 
opportunities also play an important role in long-term prevention. 
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iniE OF PROJECT: Comaninity Responses to Drug Abuse 

LOCATION OF PROJECT: Chicago, lUinois 

NEED ADDRESSED: ALCOHOL AND OTHER DRUG PROBLEM PREVENTION; CRIME 

PREVENTION; VIOLENCE PREVENTION 
DISTINGUISHING CHARACTERISTICS: CHURCH INVOLVEMENT; COMMUNITY PARTNERSHIP; 

COMMUNITY POUaNG 

ABSTRACT: 

The South Austin Coalition Community CouncQ (SACCC) is a non-profit community orgaiu2ati(Mi working on 
the west uic of Chkago, Illinois. Ori^nally focused on a^ordable housing and organizing issues, SACCC has 
had to eiqiand its mission to respond to the crime, illegal drug use and sales, and \idence diat have invaded the 
South Austin community. SACCC developed partrerships with residents, local law enforcement agencies, 
churches, hospitals, businesses, and local govemmen, o&Kaals and planned this response. Actions included 
working with local police to dedgnate "Narcotics Enforcement Areas,* where an intend effort is made to 
enforce all drug laws, connect people wiih treatment and prevention services, and follow up with cican-ups and 
revitalizatioo efforts. Many blocks have been reclaimed with this process. SACCC also meeU regularly with local 
law enforcement officials to discuss community issues. The Council's activities have been supported by a number 
of sources, including a three*year grant from the U.S. Department of Justice. 

ORGANIZATION NAME: South Austin Q>alition Community Council 
ADDRESS: 5112 West Washington Boulevard 
CITY: Chicago 
STATE: IL 
ZIP: 60644 

TELEPHONE: 312/2g7^570 

CONTACT PERSON: Bob Vondrasek, Executive Directed 

TYPE OF PROJECT: ALCOHOL AND OTHER DRUG PROBLEM PREVENTION; ORGANIZING 
SIZE OF PROJECT: neighborhood 

TARGET POPULATION: low and moderate income residenU 
% MINORITY POPULATION: Black 81-100% 

COMMUNITY CHARACTERISTICS: DETERIORATING PROPERTIES; GANGS; HIGH CRIME; HIGH 
SCHOOL DROPOUT RATE; LOW INCOME; MODERATE INCOME; NEIGHBORHOOD 
DECUNE; SOCIAL SERVICES, LACK OF; URBAN 

CATEGORY: 8 

REPORT: 

COMMUNITY DESCRIPTION 

The South Austin rommunity covers about 300 blocks on the west side of Chicago, lUincMS. Over half of the 
area's 65,000 residenU live in single or multi-family housing on some type of fixed income at the poverty level. 
Approodmate^ 2S years ago. South Austin b^an chanf^ from a predominantly White neighborhood to a 95% 
African American, Uue-coUar community. Banks begss to redline the area, dty services dec r eased, and long- 
time businesses and corporations began moving out of South Austin. 

By the mid-1970s, g^)s in the overall well-being of the community were evident. And although the early 1960s 
brou^ some hope with a new mayor working to better distribute dty services and improve physical conditions, 
cuts in services and resources at the state wad national level worked to widen these gaps. Programs were 
drastically cut at all levels. Unemployment and hi^ school drop-out rates rose. Accordmg to Bob Vondrasek, 
Executive Director of the South Austin Coalition Community Council, the combination of increased poverty and 
disorganizatioii and decreased dty services combined to render the South Austin community an open target for 
ille^ drug activity by the late 19e0s. Ndghborhoods that already had problems got worse; youth with nothing 
to do became invoked with gangs. By the end of the decade, open drug trafficking took (dace on every block, 
and violeooe, much of it gang-related, rose dramatically. 
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SPONSORING ORGANIZATION 



Hie South AusUs Coalition Community Coundl (SACCC) was aeated by local re^dents in 1977 to respond to 
the first gaps that appeared in the well-being of the South Austin community. The organization focused on 
housing, community investmentt and public utilities issues, as well as general neighborhood organizing. In the 
late 1980s, SACCC decided to esqpand its missicMt to include the interveatkm and prevention of illegal drug use 
in the community. 

Today, ahnost one-half of SACCC's budget supports two staff persons (all of one person's time and one-half of 
another's) for their anti-drug effort. The Council is governed by a 17-member Board of Directors made up of 
neighborhood residents and representatives from neighborhood businesses, churches, and other institutions. 
SACCC presently counts 2,000 members and relies h^vily on volunteers. 

PROJECT DEVELOPMENT PROCESS AND DESCRIPTION 

Alarmed by the increasmg numbers of drug-related shootings, buri^aries and robberies in the bite 1980$ in the 
South Austin community, SACCC members decided to form a Dri« Committee to look at the problem and to 
identify some options for dealing with it. Because of a fear of retaHatioa from the dealers and gangs in the area, 
many of these first meetings were held privately. 

The Drug Committee, made up of a core of 15 residents, soon decided Uiat its first line strategy should be law 
enforcement. Members met widi tiie local police and the State's Attorney and worked to form relationships widi 
these agendes. SACCC found that South Austin's traditional block dub organizing program did not always work 
because residenU were reluctant to discuss the proUems of drugs and related-crime in public They initiated a 
*hot spot* program iiiiich allows residents to report to police drug and other criminal activity in their 
neighborhood with anonymity. As a member of National Peon's Action, a national organization headquartered 
in Chicago, SACCC also partidpated in an effort to get suppcm for communities fighting illegal drug use from 
the federal level During an NPA meeting in Washington, D.C., members met widi William Bennett, then the 
United States Drug Czar.' 

In May, 1969, SACCC was selected as one of eight organizations to participate in a U.S. Department of Justice 
demonst r ation program developed by Mr. Bennett in response to the National People's Action effort. The 
Community Responses to Drug Abuse Demonstration Program, conducted by the National Crime Prevention 
Council with a s s ist a nce from die National Training and Information Center, was deigned to help communities 
develop partnerships through which long- and short-term stratepes for the prevention of illegal drug use could 
be developed and implemented Required components included active involvement of law enforcement agendes, 
development of a multi-sector task force, and a locally designed workplan. 

SACCCs first task under this project mvoKed identifying easting city plans for prevention. Fmding none, they 
worked with other community groups to organize & community coalition to develop a coordinated prevention 
effort The Campaign for a Drug Free West Side was founded in December, 1990, to bring together over 25 
groups working in prevention, intervention, treatment and education to coordinate efforu and s^.rvices. The City 
of Chicago receded a five-year Community Partnership Grant from die federal Center for Substance Abuse 
Prevention in 1991, and die Campaign for a Drug-Free West Side has become an acf^ve partidpant in the 
Partnership. 

SACCC also organized area residents, law enforcement officials, business persons and local government 
representatives into a task force to implement the Community Responses to Drug Abuse project. With the 
as sista n ce of the Coagrett of National Black Churches, a coalition of ministers m the area was formed and joined 
the task force. The task force identified needs and established short- and long-term goals for freeing the 
community from illegal drug use and sales and preventing the return of these prcMems. It developed a two- 
tiered approach. 

First, the task force began a public campaign to inform area residents about the project and to encourage their 
partidpatiott. SACCC continued to work with law enforcement officials to maintain a police presence and 
pressured the local telephone company to modify public telephones in trouble areas to accept only out-going calls. 
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The task force also developed the concept of ^Narcotic Enforcement Areas'* (NEA). Starting with a 
neighborhood march and raUy, everyone on the NEA block and those entering the area would be notified 
through Drug-Free Zone* signs that all city, sUte, and federal laws ivould be strictly enforced by police. After 
a period of enforcement and ^n ^ dealers are removed from the area, the task force sponsors a community 
clean-up and blankets the block with {nrevention and treatment information. 

SACXX: does not advocate or {M'actice direct confrontation with dealers. The second-tier of the task force's 
approach involves a core group of members who meet regularly with law enforcement officials to discuss 
community proUems. These meetings are often held m private because of the sensitive nature of the information 
up for discussion. 

Recognizing that the removal cf dealers from the streets is only a shortHerm solution to the problem, SACXX 
has recently turned some of its attention to devek>iMng long-term solutions aimed at preventing area youth from 
becoming involved m drugs in the first place. Efforts to devetop structured youth activities and business and job 
opportunities for youth are underway. At the same time, SACCC is working to physically maintain and revitaUze 
the areas it has reclaimed through its efforts. Acti\Tties include houring reJubilitation, housing construction (22 
homes recently were completed) and other imin-ovement projects. 

PROJECT RESOURCES/FUNDING 

SACCX: dedicates $70,000 of its annual budget <^ $200,000 to support its illegal drug and crime prevention efforts. 
These activities are supported by a variety of funding sources, including local Community Development BkKk 
Grant funds, a grant from the McArthur Foundation, membership dues, and individual, church, and corpcM'ate 
contributions. 

Under the Community Responses to Drug Abuse Project, SACCC received $22,500 each year (or three years 
from the National Crime Prevention Council (NCPC) throu^ the U.S. Department of Justice. Many members 
of the organization volunteer their time for this project as well Primary technical assistance for the prcject was 
provided by NCPC, which developed the framework for the program and the planning process and provided 
design training and provided on-site technical astisfai^ m community ofganizing, long-term planning and 
fundrusing. The Congress of National Black Churches helped ministers in the South Austin community to form 
a coalition to work with their congregations and the task force. These groups also helped SACCC build netwcM-ks 
and share information. 

IMPACT 

SACCCs efforts have made substantial impacts in the community, some visible and others less so. Visibly, blocks 
have been reclaimed from drug dealers and improvements in physical conditions and housing have been made. 
Less concrete is the strong relationship SACCC has formed with k)cal law enforcement and other city and state 
officials. SACCC succeeded in estabMshing a walking pdice beat m several areas. The Council is now working 
to set up a community policing program, where police and residents wouU work together to solve a variety of 
community problems. The South Austin community has also been selected as a participant in a pilot nuisance 
abatement program being implemented m Chicago* This wiU mvoh« identifying violations of dty nuisance laws 
(laws that govern housing conditions, vacant lots, abandoned cars, etc.) and prosecuting violators. 

Recent k)cal surveys show that casual use of illegal drugs has deaeased overall in Chicago. South Austin remains 
an 'intermediate* crime area (crime rates have not risen or fallen), although these surveys show that the murder 
rate has decreased m South Austin. A Umversity of Illinois random phone survey conducted in 1990 also 
indicated that general awareneu of the illegal drug problem in the community has risen, ak>ng with a feeling of 
hope that something can be done about it. 
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LESSONS LEARNED 

Bob Voodrasek and Bennie Meeks, Chair of the SACCC Drug Committee, share the following lessons: 

• Developing tnisting relationships with key law enforcement oCBdals is essential to a successful organising 
effort. SACCC worked closely with Captain Leroy 0*Shield, Commander of the 15th District. These 
relationships take time and some trial and error to form. 

• You must work to develop strategies to help the community overcome its fear about the problem and 
challenge them to beomie involved • help each member to see that they can make a difference. 

• Develop a small, trustworthy group of dedicated community residents and identify similar mdividuals in 
local law enforcement agencies to see the process through* Beg^ wiih small, safe actions. As you learn 
and become more famiUar with the system, proceed to more public actions. 

• It is important to be organized m order to mount a successful effort; people need to get to know each 
other and to talk m order to maintain an effort. "Those that are organized get their resources." 

• A network of support is essential when you are working on such a vital issue - for sharing information 
and finding out about other resources and techniques. 

• Always reassess use of your resources • are they being used effidently. Work around obstacles • if you 
have no funds, think about what you can do without them. Be creative. 

LESSONS FOR OTHER COMMUNITIES 

• Developing relationships with law enforcement officials is essential when confronting an illegal drug use 
{M'oblem in your neighborhood, both to ensure cooperation and coordination of efforts and to ensure 
the safety <^ active community members. 
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TITLE OF PROJECT; Conprfhcttshv Comatvaity Prevcatioa 

LOCATION OF PROJECT: Phoenix, AZ 

NEED ADDRESSED: ALCOHOL AND OTHER DRUG PROBLEM PREVENTION; HUMAN SERVICES, 
LACK OF 

DISTWGUISHINGCHAI^CntRISTICS:ALCOHOUSMTREATMENT;ALTERNA^^ 
CULTURAL EDUCATION 

ABSTRACT: 

Chicanos Por La Causa, Inc (CPLC), is a muld-faceted community development corporation headquartered in 
Phoenix, Arizona. CPLC serves 23 urban and niral, primarily Hiq[)aiuc,Ar^^ 

housing and economic dcvetopment assistance. Many of those served by CPLC, especially youth, are at great 
risk to use and abuse alcohol and other drugs. Many live on low incomes in subOandard hou^ng. Alcohol and 
other drugs are generally available. There are few structured activities or employment opportunities for youth. 
Chicanos Por La Causa takes a comprehensive approach to addressing these factors by dedicating programs to 
alcohol and other drug abuse prevention, education, and treatment, and by making prevention an integral pait 
of many of iu other programs. Programs provide education and employment opportunities for youth, train 
teachers and pcdice officers to better understand the cultural context in whidi many community youth live, and 
connect pe<^ with needed sernces. These actiWties are supported through a mixture of federal, state, and local 
funds. Positive impacts of CPLCs services are evident in rising attendance and grades in community schools and 
a gromng community awareness of the alcohol and other drug problem. 

ORGANIZATION NAME: Chicanos Por La Causa, Inc 
ADDRESS: 1112 East Buckeye Road 
CITY: Phoenix 
STATE: AZ 
ZIP: SSQ34 

TELEPHONE: 602/257-0700 

CONTACT PERSON: Pete Garcia, Executive Director 

TYPE OF PROJECT: ALCOHOL AND OTHER DRUG PROBLEM PREVENTION; HEALTH AND 

HUMAN SERVICES 
SIZE OF PROJECT: multiple communities 
TARGET POPULATION: low and moderate inccMne residents 
% MINORITY POPULATION: Hispanic 81-100% 

COMMUNITY CHARACTERISTICS: HIGH SCHOOL DROP-OUT RATE; LOW INCOME; MODERATE 
INCOME; NEIGHBORHOOD DECUNE; SOCIAL SERVICES, LACK OF; UNEMPLOYMENT; 
URBAN; RURAL 

CATEGORY: 8 

REPORT 

COMMUNITY DESCRIPTION 

Chicanos Por La Causa (CPLQ provides sendees in 23 urban and rural communities throughout the sute of 
Arizona* Its alcohol and other dnig problem prevention and education services are concentrated in the cities 
of Phoenix, Tuaoo, and Tempe. Community characteristics vary* In Phoenix, the organization works with low- 
income, primarify Hispanic reudenu of the west and south sides. In Tucson, CPLC works in the old, low- 
income neighborhoods where the pc^Hilation is 100% Chicano. And in Tempe, CPLC serves low and moderate 
income, primarily Hiq>aiuc rettdents, many of whom live in public housing. In all cases, many clients live in 
substandard bousing. Alcohol and other drugs are readily available. Recreation and employment opportunities 
for youth are few and far between. In Phoenix, for example, the City maintains a number of beautiful parks, but 
provides few structured reaeation programs or staff. 
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SPONSORING ORGANIZATION 



Chicanos Por La Ctusa is a multi-faceted community development corpcnratioa headquartered in Phoenix» 
Arizona. Founded m 1969 by a group of concerned members of the South Phoenix community, CPLC has 
grown from an oripnal staCf of ten to over 220 persons serving ower 30,000 individuals and families* After 
tackling such issues as the {dight of local farmworkers and poor school conditions, the organization grew to take 
on a variety of community issues and {M-oUems. Today, CPLX: provides a range of social services for youth, 
families and the elderly, in additicm to completing reudential, commercial, and public facility development 
projects. Its niissioa is to pro^de advocacy for the socially and economically disad^tage^^ Its ultimate goal 
is self-sufiBden^ for the community through the elimination of poverty, unemployment, and illiteracy. 

CPLC is governed by a 19-member Board of Directors. Ten members are elected from the ccnnmunity; nine 
are appointed by the business community. CPLC ako worla with a number of advisory boards representing the 
communities it serves. 

About 15 years ago, CPLC end the communities it served became aware of a growing alcohol and other drug 
use problem among youth participating in its programs. The organization acted immediately to start to address 
this problem and has established a number d[ programs dedicated to this issue. Equally important, CPLC 
dcddcd to make its response to this issue apparent in all programs * to take a comprehensive apiu'oach. CPLC 
sees the prevention of alcohol and other drug problems as an mtegral part of many of its projects because these 
problems are products of an array of odier, overarching prd>lems that clients face, including poverty, 
unemployment and family proUems. • 

PROJECT DEVELOPMENT PROCESS AND DESCRIPTION 

CPLCs programs for the prevention of alcohcd and other drug problems have grown as the organization's 
awareneu of this problem grew. For example, CPLC developed the Youth Training Program in 1978. This 
program was developed to l^ip Hispanic youth gain membership into a number of trade unions. Program staff 
soon noted problems with alcohol and paint inhalation among program participants. Hnding that the only 
resource for these persons was a small treatment facility for males, CPLC obtained funds through a state social 
service umbrella organization to purchase and cxp^d the shelter. (The State of Arizona provides all social 
services throu^ non-profu organizations; funds are distributed through a number of umbrella organizations who 
in turn fund individual non-profiu). This made the organization look ckwer at akx>hol and other drug p^ 
and mental health issues in the communities it served. 

Next, CPLC found that there were no bilingual treatment and prevention programs in Phoenix. The organization 
went on to devek)p a 2S-bed bilingual shelter for residential treatment. Twenty more beds have since been 
added. 

Today, CPLC provides nine programs which empha^ or include a component on the prevention of and 
education on alcohol and other dinig problems. These programs are: 

• Via de Amsstad (Pathway to Friendship) • Developed in 1980, Via de Amistad provides classes on 
f jiii^Tfintig fkWhj. ^ h^^hh, jeglf>iLOeetn, and mitrittnn for young mothers. Academic classes are conducted 
to qualify partic^>ants for a high school diploma, followed by placement services to help them find 
employment. Program goals include improving the health of the newborns by educating mothers on 
proper nutrition and the impact of alcohol and other drug use on their babies and assisting young parenU 
in completing schools and finding jobs. 

• Cultural Pride Linking Communities • CPLC works with other community agencies to provide 
community-based education and prevention services and to generate community awareness of this issue. 
CPLC trains teachers and police ofHccrs to detect proUems and mediate them and to understand the 
cultural context b which Hispanic youth and gangs live. 
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• STYLE - CPLC developed a substance abuse prevention curricula miiich is sensitive to the cultural 
conteit of Hispanic students. STYLE is now imf^mented in six Tempe elementary and high schools. 
Activities include cultural education, mentoring^ tutoring^ and the involvement ci community senior 

• Corazott (Heart to Heart) • Corazon is CPLCs bilingual residential treatment center providing in- 
patient services to men m addition to out-patient counseling services to men, women, and families. 

• Redirecting Hi^ Risk Youth • CPLC works with the courts to provide a juvenile counseling program 
as an altemati-^ to the criminal justice system. Counselors teach youth vi^io have had conUcts with law 
enforcement how to study, understand their families, and cc^ with the stresses of adolescence, with the 
goal of preparing them for a more productive and meaningful lifestyle. 

• Centro de la Familia (Center for Family Support) • The Center takes a family-centered approach to help 
individuals and families experiencing depression, stress, mental illness, etc 

• Westride Training Center - The Trainmg Center provides a variety of education, empl<^ent, and 
career development services, mcluding services for older workers and youth. 

^ Social Services - CPLCs social service programs disseminate practical information to community 
residents oo keeping a budget, maintaining a house, and other issues. They also connect residents to 
needed services by providing referral to community agencies and assistance in completing forms and 
applications. 

• Keeping Youth m Schod - CPLC has made keeping mbority youth in school through high school 
graduation a priority and has incorporated prevention instruction into all of its school retention 
programs. 

PROJECT RESOURCES/FUNDING 

Approximately $13 million of a total annual budget of $73 million is dedicated to prevention and treatnient. 
Funding is provided by over 130 sources, including federal, state, and dty grants, grants from private foundations, 
and throu^ fundraising. He STYLE program, in particular, involves a $3 million grant from the U.S. 
Department of Education to be $pcnt over a five-year period 

CPLC receives much technical assistance from Arizona State University and its Hispanic Resource Center. 
Volunteers and mtems with new ideas are also valuable resources. 

IMPACT 

Pete Garcia, Executhie Director of CPLC, has found that all of CPLCs programs have made an impact, from 
improving attendance and academic performance b Tempe schools to increasing the awareness of the problem 
m the commuiuty, schools and other institutions. 

LESSONS LEARNED 

Pete Garcia shares the following lessons on developing programs and raising funds: 

• Always look at other programs for new ideas. Think about staff, facilities, funding and politics. At the 
same time, gauge your own situation - the population, cultural context, and drugs used, 

• In order to succeed, you ahvays have to kx>k at improving your programs. 
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• Learn to leverage your funding. Take wbat little you can get and then use this to leverage more. 
Encourage the community to give anything it can. 

LESSONS FOR OTHER COMMUNITIES 

• ECforts to prevent alcohol and other drug i^oUems can be part of a variety of other services your 
organization may offer, hook at how your sen^ help your dienU to better connect with the 
community, find employment and education, and to better understand the cultural context of fellow 
residents. 
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TITLE OF PROJECT: Fl^tiag Bm^ 

LOCATION OF PROJECT: Washington, D.C. , , ^ ^, 

NEED ADDRESSED: ALCOHOL AND OTHER DRUG PROBLEM PREVENTION; HUMAN 
SERVICES, LACK OF 

DISTINGUISHING CHARACTERISTICS: COMMUNITY CENTER; CRIME PREVENTION; YOUTH; 
COMMUNITY PARTNERSHIP 

ABSTRAOT: 

The Marshali HeighU Community Development Organizatioa (MHCDO) is a multi-faceted community 
development organization serving the low- to moderate-income, predo min a ntly African American population 
of the Benning/Marshall HeighU nei^borhood in Southeast Washington, D.C MHCDO conducts prognuns 
in economic devtlopmentt housing devebpment, human services, crisis intervention, employment, education 
and the prevention of alcohol and other drug problems. MHCDO's Fighting Back Program is a 
comprehenuvc community aiqiroach to reduce the use and abuse of illegal drugs and alcohol in the 
Benning/Marshall Heights communities. The program approach aims to invohre every community resident, 
especially youth, in the implemenUtion of the major {Mrogram components: early 

identification/prevention/intervention, relapse prevention, and a public awareness campaign. MHCDO has 
succeeded m mobilizing community residents to discuss the drug and violence problems and work for 
solutions. 

ORGANIZATION NAME: Marshall Heights Community Development Organization, 
ADDRESS: 3917 MinnesoU Avenue, N.E. 2nd Floor 
CITY: Washmgton 
STATE: D.C 
ZIP: 20019 

TELEPHONE: 202/396-1200 

CONTACT PERSON: Lloyd D. Smith/Loretta Tate 

TYPE OF PROJECT: ALCOHOL AND OTHER DRUG PROBLEM PREVENTION; HEALTH AND 

HUMAN SERVICE? -.ORGANIZING 
SIZE OF PROJECT: multiple neighborhoods 
TARGET POPULATION: low and moderate income residenu 
% MINORITY POPULATION: BUck 81-100% 

COMMUNTTY CHARACTERISTICS: DEPRESSED ECONOMY; HIGH CRIME; LOW-INCOME; 

MODERATE INCOME; UNEMPLOYMENT; URBAN 
CATEGORY: 8 

REPORT 

COMMUNTTY DESCRIPTION 

The MarshaU Heights Community Development Organization has targeted its Fighting Back initiative to the 
Wards 7 and 6 East in Southeast Washington, D.C, home to over 100,000 predominantly African American 
residents. These areas were taigeted because they are oqperiendng the hi^iest levels of documented illegal 
drug use, associated violence, and youth homicides than any other sections of the dty. Reudents live in 
single-family homes or in one of seven public houttug communities. One of four residents is under 18 years 
of 1^, the second hi^iest youth population in the City. Nearly half of all children Uve in households headed 
by a shigk parent, and another quarter are living with relatives other than their parents. This sector of 
Washington has relathrely few social services and no treatment fadUties located nearby. 
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SPONSORING ORGANIZATION 



Founded in 1978, the Marshall Heights Community Development Organization, Inc, (MHC3X)) has evolved 
into a muhi-faceted organization with a $2i million budget* A SS-member Board of Directors oversees the 
budget and programs of MHCDO* MHCDO operates five office locatioitt with more than 42 employees. 

MHCDO originated from the Marshall Heights* neighborhood ^with the belief that residents could define and 
control the quality of their community. Initially (^ganidng over the issues of inadequate streets and stcmn 
drainage, MHCDO has steadily broadened its programs. Today, MHCDO is recof^ized as a model and a 
leader in successful community economic development, affordaUe housing development, and the provision of 
social services. 

PROJECT DEVELOPMENT PROCESS AND DESCRIPTIO^f 

The community began to respond to the increase in illegal drug and crime in Benning/Marshall Heights 
in the late 1960s. MHCDO helped the residents to form the Benniog/Marshall Heights Neighborhood 
Coalition Against Drugs and Crime. This informal group of concerned residents met once a month to 
discuss strategies for addressing the neighborhood's drug problems. The Coalition decided to combat the 
problem with citizen patrol groups who wore (M^ange hats and shirts to increase their visibility. The patrol 
groups walked the neighborhood nightly to monitor the activities of dr^g dealers and report them to police. 
By 1991-92, the incidenc e of shootmgs in the neighborhood had deaeased dnmiatically. 

In 1990, MHCDO recent a grant from the Eugene and Agnes E. Meyer Foundation to support a 
community organizer position. The community organizer was hired to facilitate communication between 
MHCDO and the community, mduding dvic associations, churches, schools, businesses and local law 
enforcement officials. With several pl^nmg grants from the Robert Wood Johnson Foundation, Marshall 
Heights CDO began to devek^ its comprehensive community-based alcohol and other drug problem 
prevention program that emphasizes public awareness, prevention, early intervention, dn^ and alcohol 
treatment, and relapse prevention. The project targets all age groups, but stresses reaching out to adolescent 
users of illicit drugs. A Community Resource Center that will bouse these programs ^ be accessible to 23 
neighborhoods. 

A major goal of the program involves workmg with the city government to build an outpatient treatment 
facility that has the capacity to accommodate up to 200 patienU and to create an area intake facility with 
extensive referral and data analysis capabilities. Another facet of the program will join forces with the 
Center for Ad di cti ons Training and Education to design and carry out cuUurally-based prevention and 
intervention strategics for African American youth. Fighting Back is also supporting the efforts of the 
Corporation Against Drug Abuse (CADA) in imfrfementing Prpfcct STAR, an alcohol and other drug 
education program, in community schods. And a series of after-school progranu are planned in cooperation 
with local Boys and Girls Qubs, the Church Association for Community Sernce, and the Best Friends 
Mentoring Project. CADA will also assist MHCDO in cstaWishing programs for small businesses to address 
alcohol and other drug use on the job. 

In order to facilitate and maintain community participation, MHCDO also ^KMisors such activities as 
Community Awareness Day, an annual event bield to encourage community reudents to participate in 
d fyrc asi n g alcohol and other drug use and abuse, and Drug SummiU and I^ug Forums, ^re residents can 
discuss and comment on the Fighting Back program. 

Other collaborators in the Fighting Back program include the D.C. Department of Human Sendees, the 
Alcohol and Drug Abuse Services Administration, George Mason University, The Washington Treatment 
Center, the Washington Area Council on Alcoholism and Drug Abuse, and the D.C. Community Prevention 
Partnership. 
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PROJECT RESOURCES AND FUNDING 



MHCDO has been awarded a one-year grant (1992-1993) of $5994^16 from the Robert Wood Johnson 
Foundation to implement the "Fi^^ting Back* Program. [Fighting Back is a national initiative sponsored by 
the Johnson Foundation designed to reduce illegal drug and akoSbol abuse in urban neighborhoods. 15 
organizations were awarded planning grants; ei^t will receive implementation grants over five years.] 
MHCDO may reapj^ for an additional four years of funding with a total grant amount of $3 million. 

MHCDO also received funds from the Eugene and Agnes E. Meyer Foundaticm for the community organizer 
position^ two planning grants from the Robert Wood Johnson Foundation, and sufqwrt grants from the 
Fannie Mae Foundation, Foundation for the National Capitol Region, Signet Bank, and World Bank. 

As required by Robert Wood Johnson, Marshall Heights also obtained commitment from the city for a $3 
million grant to support the program during Uie implementation phase as well as a commitment to manage 
the program in five years. MHCDO must wait until 1993 for the Johnson Foundation to announce whether 
they ^ be awarded full implementation funding. 

PROJECT IMPACT 

It is anticipated that the Fighting Back effort will result m a reduction in the initial use of alcohol and other 
drugs among youth; a decline in alcohol and other drug-related deaths and injuries; a decline in alcohol and 
other drug-related health problems; a drop in on-the-j^ accidents related to alcohol and other drugs, and a 
decrease in crimes connected to illicit drugs. A full-scale evaluation of the program is anticipated. 

Ahready, residents of Benning/Marshall Heights are inspired by the initiative. They are eager to volunteer, 
get invc^ved, offer their serwes, and refer friends to a^ilable services. 

LESSONS LEARNED 

Doris Watkins, MHCDO Community Organizer, shares the foDowing lessons: 

• It is important to include all aspects of the community in the planning and implementation of a 
prevention effort, especially youth. 

• *It's time to stand up and be counted. If you are not part of the solution, you are part of the 
problem. Stand up and stop tcJerattng the number d our Black children that have been killed. 
Make demands on our elected officials. Make a difference.* 
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irnJE OF PROJECT: Great Gnuidvillc Avtrnie Graffiti Covcr-Up 
LOCATION OF PROJECT: Grand Rapids, Michigan 

NEED ADDRESSED: ALCOHOL AND OTHER DRUG PROBLEM PREVENTION; CRIME 

PREVENTION; NEIGHBORHOOD DECUNE 
DISTINGUISHING CHARACTERISTICS: YOUTH AT HIGH RISK; CRIME PREVENTION 

ABSTRACT: 

The Rooficvtk Park/Grandville Avenue Neighborhood Assodation represents two neighborhoods in a depressed 
section of Grand Rapids. In response to maeased crime, illegal drug, and gang activity m these communities 
and as part of a comprehensive neighborhood revitalization strategy, the No^iborhood Associati(Hi took action 
in several ways. *Take Back the Ni^t* marches allowed residenU to actively participate in sending a signal that 
ille^ drug activity would not be tolerated. The Association also held a graffiti 'Cover-Up** event, again involving 
residents, to clean up the community's bu^ess corridcM' and send a message to gang members. Teenagers in 
the neighborhoods were encouraged to become invoh/ed in the Association's activities and to plan other 
recreational activities* These activities are supported ^th Community Development Block Grant funds and 
volunteer efforts. They have helped to deter the return of open illegal drug activity in the community and have 
opened channels of communication between neighborhood adults and teens. 

ORGANIZATION NAME: Roosevelt Park/GrandviUe Avenue Neighborhood Assoc 
ADDRESS: 1251 GrandviUe Avenue 
CITY: Grand Rapids 
STATE: MI 
ZIP: 49509 

TELEPHONE: 616/243-2489 

CONTACT PERSON: Mary Diskm, Executive Director 

TYPE OF PROJECT: ALCOHOL AND OTHER DRUG PROBLEM; ORGANIZING 
SIZE OF PROJECT: neighborhood 

TARGET POPULATION: low and moderate income residents 
% MINORITY POPULATION: Hispanic 21-40%; Black 0-20% 

COMMUNITY CHARACTERISTICS: BUSINESS DECLINE; DETERIORATING PROPERTIES; HIGH 

CRIME; GANGS; LOW INCOME; MODERATE INCOME; URBAN 
CATEGORY: 8 

REPORT 



COMMUNITY DESCRIPTION 

The Roosevelt Park and Grandville Avenue neighborhoods cover about 50 dty blocks in Grand Rapids. Of the 
approximately 2»000 predominantly low-income households, 50% are White, 40% are Hispanic, and 10% are 
African American. Nei^borbood housing is a mixture of sin^- and multi-family structures and averages 
approximately 90 years in age. The neighborhoods straddle Grandville Avenue, a state buuness highway. Both, 
however, are economically depressed and have been designated Community Development Block Grant target 
areas. Mary Diskin, DL sctor of the Association, describes Roosevelt Park/Grandville Avenue as *not on the wav 
to anything,* thus, it is an area *easy to ignore." The neighborhoods have on-gcMng problems vnih crime, 
vandalism, and gang and illegal drug activity. 
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SPONSORING ORGANIZATION 

The RoosevcU Park/Grandvillc Avenue Neighborhood Association. esUblished in 1992, unites the Roosevelt Park 
and Grandvillc Avenue neighborhoods. Its Executive Director and two Crime Prevention Specialists, along vwth 
a nine-member Board of Directors, are working to reverse a downward trend in the physical and ec^mic 
condition of the neighborhoods. The mun activities of the Assodatioo are neighborhood in- provcment, housing 
improvement and rehatMlitation, and crime prevention. [The former Roosevelt Park Neighborhood Association 
was fftfiHffhf^ m 1979; the former Grandville Avenue Neighborhood Assodatioo was established in 1963. The 
two Assodatioos decided to merge primarily because of cuu in fjnanrial suf^xxt - with one Assodation, they are 
better able to pool resources.] 

PROJECT DEVELOPMENT PROCESS AND DESCRIPTION 

Since 1985, the neighborhood associations representing Roosevelt Park and Grandville Avenue have worked to 
educate the community about crime and alcohol and other drug problems through dty-supported crime 
prevention programs. Open alcohol and drug use and selling on die streeU of the neighborhood, ho^ 
still common. In 1991, the new Executive Director of tiie Roo«^ Park/Grandville Avenue Neighborhood 
Assodation became alarmed at tiiis situation and talked widi her Board of Directors about what the Association 
could do to resolve it. 

The Assodation took immediate action, holding a *Take Back the Night" march in mid-1991. At 10:00 PM on 
a Friday night, over 200 nei^borhood residente marched to make their feelirgs about the alcc^ and other drug 
problem known. The march seemed to make an immediate difference; for some time following, open alcohol 
and drug use and sales were less blatant, and there seemed to be an instant deaease in loud partying. 

In «n effort to keep the momentum gdng, the Assodaticm held a town meeting" in the week following the 
march. Community residents met to discuss and identify other actions that they could take to confront the 
alcohd and other drug problem. Although there was a lighter turnout than the march, a number of 
neighborhood teens attended the meeting and spoke about their needs and ideas; they indicated that there were 
no podtive activities availaUe to tiK:m. The teens were allowed to plan and hdd a dance at a nearby school 
Since then, these teens have informally gathered and are welcome in all Ast^^dation activities. 

The Assodation sponsored another neighborhood march in October, 1991. Althou^ tiie weather was cold and 
rainy, over 50 residenU turned out. According to Maiy Diskin, tfiese marches provided a chance for residents 
to "yell and scream m a positive way". Also in October, the City opened a recreation center in the neighborhood. 
The center provides a recreation program direenif^ a week, witiifan% Planscallfor 
a number of other services, Tnr>^H"«g drug counseling and treatment, to be offered at the center as well 

In early 1992, Mary Diskin arrived at work one day to find graffiti in tiie form of swastikas, the work of local 
gang members, on a nearby buUding. She painted over die graffiti that same day and spearheaded a new action 
to remove all of the graffiti diat covered Grandville Avenue *from bead to toe." In March, die Association 
conducted the "Great Grandville Avenue Graffiti Cover-Up" to clean up die neighborhood and to send a sign 
diat die graffiti and die activities associated widi it woukl not be tolerated Aldiou^ the weadier turned to snow, 
a large number of residenupartidpated and covered 80% of die graffiti. As part of dieir overaU strategy, the 
Assodatioo worked to get media coverage publidang die event In an inter^ printed in a local paper pnor 
to die event, Mary Vitkm stated dut she would work to provide some alternative sites (billboards) for gangs 
to do their graffiti if they agreed to not mark up what was painted over during the event. At the end of die 
actual event, some gang members aK>roached Mary. They sud dut diey had read die story and were asking for 
two boards in two locations. Mary worked widi die local Gannett Outdoor Advertising company, property 
owners, and dty zoning officials and succeeded in getting two Inllboards donated and die required permisdon. 
As of June, the painted over graffiti had not come back. In July, die first of the billboards was installed. 

In June, 1992, die Assodation heU a dean-up and massive fkywer with bulbs 

donated from local compvniet and nurseries. Local officials will be given a tour of the neighborhooo. In the 
future, die Assodatioo ^ans to focus on die Grandville Avenue corridor and attracting new budnesses to it. 




PROJECT RESOURCES/FUNDING 



The Assocutioii*s office is supported by two Community Development Block Grants totalling $52,000. The 
Association must also raise ^,000 in local matching funds. Other small amounts of funds are raised from 
membership fees and donations. The Association also works to find in-kind donations from area businesses (i.e. 
bulbs» billboards, etc). 

The Assodatioo abo shares scune resources and ideas with the Southwest Area Neighborhood Coalition, made 
up of ministens directors of agencies, etc, who meet to coorcUnate efforU and avoid overlap and duplication of 
services. 

IMPACT 

The efforts of the Association have made impacts at several levels. The cosmetic pojccts, while not solving the 
root of the problem, have allowed residents to respond to and participate in activities aimed at decreasing illegal 
drug use and impro^ng the physical condition of their neighborhoods. And with this improvement, the 
magnetism of nei^iborhood streets to dealers and users and the cyde of illegal drug use can be broken. These 
improvements are also crucial to the Association's overall goal to attract businesses back to the Grandville 
Avenue corridor and to revitalize the neighborhoods. 

Equally important, these activities have drawn in the youth of the neighborhoods. According to Mary Diskin, 
for the first time, the teens in the neighborhood were made to feel a part of the community. This "turned the 
tide' in terms of aduh-teen relationships and communication about alcohol and other dru^ Through their own 
planned activities and those at the recreation center, neighborhood teens also now can participate in constructive 
activities. 

LESSORS LEARNED 

Maiy Diskin, Executive Director of the Roosevelt Park/Grandville Avenue Neighborhood Association, shares 
the foUowong lessons: 

• Take action; don*t just talk, just do it 

• Conduct highly ^sible activities - your effort becomes something to join. 

• Media coverage is important to the success of many prcjects. Mary issues press releases with a positive 
tone followed up with phone calls to reporters. 

LESSONS FOR OTHER COMMUNITIES 

• Commumty unprovement activities, like the Graffiti Cover-Up, serve a multitude of purposes. In 
addition to physically improving neighborhood streets and buildhigs, these activities deter illegal drug 
use by getting rid of the conditions that invite illegal drug use and sales (i.e. abandoned or 'unkept' 
buildings and lots). Community activities also let residents become invoked and make a visible 
difference. And they offer opportunities for exposure and media attention. 

• Community activities offer opportunities for open discussion with neighborhood teens about community 
prevention issues. 
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TITLE OF PROJECT: OpentioB P.OJP. (Push Out the Puihcr) 
LOCATION OF PROJECT: Liberty City (Miami), Florida 

NEED APDRESSED: CRIME PREVENTION; ALCOHOL AND OTHER DRUG PROBLEM 

PREVENTION; HOUSING DETERIORATION 
DISTINGUISHING CHARACTERISTICS: YOUTH AT HIGH RISK; COMMUNITY PARTNERSHIP; 

ALTERNATIVE EDUCATION; HOUSING REHAB 

ABSTRACT: 

The Urban League of Greater Miami and the Miami Coalition for a Drug-Free Community, both independent, 
non-profit organizations in Miami, Florida, joined forces in the Ute 1980s to develop a strategy to attack the 
illicit drug problem that had taken over the neighborhood of Liberty City. By concentrating police efforts, 
enforcing health and safety laws, and cleaning up abandoned lots and cars» Operation P.O.P. (Push Out the 
Pusher) worked to rid Liberty City of illegal ^ug activity and of the conditions that encouraged them to come 
there. This effort was followed by a reinvestment in the community, including neighborhood dean-ups, hou^ng 
rehaUIitatiott, revitalization o( a local park, and educaticm and prevention prc^ams. U»ng a variety of funding 
resources and the technical expertise and resources of the members of the Miami Coalition, the Urban League 
o( Greater Miami has made a positive and visiUe impact in the community. 

ORGANIZATION NAME: Urt>an Le^igue of Greater Miami 
ADDRESS: 8S00 NW 2Sth Avenue 
CITY: Miami 
STATE: Florida 
ZIP: 33147 

TELEPHONE: 305/696-4450 

CONTACT PERSON: T. Willard Fair, Director 

TYPE OF PROJECT: ALCOHOL AND OTHER DRUG PROBLEM PREVENTION; ORGANIZING; 

HOUSING 
SIZE OF PROJECT: Neighborhood 

TARGET POPULATION: low and moderate income residents 
% MXNORITY POPULATION: Black 81-100% 

COMMUNITY CHARACTERISTICS: ABANDONED PROPERTIES; ABSENTEE LANDLORDS, 
BUSINESS DECLINE; HIGH CRIME; HIGH SCHOOL DROP-OUT RATE; LOW INCOME; 
PUBUC HOUSING; URBAN 

CATEGORY: 8 

REPORT 

COMMUNITY DESCRIPTION 

Liberty City is a 20-bk)ck neighborhood in Miami Virtually all of its re«dents are African American and very 
low income; moa receive some type of public assistance. Liberty City contains 952 units of some of the oldest 
public housing in America. Many of these uniu are vacant T« Willard Fair, director of the Urban League of 
Greater Miami, describes Liberty Gty as typical, poor Black urban America: well-tricmed bwns and wcU-kept 
homes in one block, dilaiMdated hou^ m the next. Commercial services and businesses are lacking. There 
is a high drop-out rate from high-school and a high teen pregnancy rate* Illicit drugs are sold and used openly 
on the streets. 

In 1960, Liberty City was the center of one of the nation's worst race riots. This violence resulted in almost 20 
deaths. Looting and fires damaged a number of residences and businesses. 

As a major point of entry for illegal drugs into the United States, Miami's problems oi these drugs and violence 
certainly exist beyond the boundaries of Liberty City. However, the Urban League of Greater Miami has chosen 
to focus its efforts on this area with the hope that the fhiiu of these efforU will ^ead outward. The Miami 
Coalitioff for a Drug-Free Community has joined in this fight as well 
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SPONSORING ORGANIZATIONS 



The Urban LeigK of Greater Miami was aeated in 1943 to enable Black people to reach their fullest potential 
and exercise their rights as human beings. It has grown to house a staff of 47. Two staff persons are dedicated 
full-time to Operadoo P.OP. T.Willard Fair, director of the Urban League, is also chair of the 
Family/Nei^iborhood Task Force of the Miami Coalition for a Drug-Free Community. 

The Miami CoaStkm for a Drug-Free Community is a strong suf^rter of Operation P.O.?. It was created in 
1968 by business leaders and academic institutions in Miami and Dade County who came to realize that the iUidt 
drug problem m tlieir city was extensive. With the help of prevention q^edalists, a broad-based community 
coalition was created to strengthen efforts in prevention, intervention, and treatment. Members include 
represeni:athM of local law enforcement agencies, private industry, academic institutions, public sectcH' and the 
religious communis. Eight task forces, each chaired by a representative of the private sector, were formed to 
address issues in the workplace, treatment, rehabilitati<ui and recovery, schools, the religious community, families 
and nei^borfaoods» law enforcement, courts and corrections, international, and general public information. Each 
task force is woridag to implement a series of recommendations. The Miami Coalition served as the principle 
model for the federal Center for Substance Abuse Prevention's Community Partnership Program and, in fact, 
received one of the first Community Partnership Grants to develop a complete prevention arm. 

The Miami CoaUtioo named the success of Operation P.O.P. as one its primary goals for 1991-1992, along with 
the projects expansion to other local communities. It assists the Urban League by providing resources and by 
helping to identify resources, including useful contacts that help to build and expand networks. The Coalition 
houses the Executivt Director, a part-time program associate, and a secretary. 

PROJECT DEVELOPMENT PROCESS AND DESCRIPTION 

In 196S, T. U^Uard Fair learned that a woman was murdered m an illicit drug-related inddent m broad daylight 
in Ltbeity City. Although there were witnesses, no adults were willing to coc^rate with the police in giving a 
descripCioD of the gunman - only the children in the neighborhood were vnlUng to cooperate. Mr. Fair was 
outraged and went back to his board of directors demanding that they do something about this problem, stating 
that this situation 'cannot be tolerated*". The Board adopted a resolution in which they committed the Urban 
League to advocating against drug trafficking and for improving the quality of life in Liberty City. 

As a first step, the League worked to form the Liberty City Renaissance Committee made up of Liberty City 
residents and representatives of property owners, dty dfidals and agencies, law enforcement officials, school 
officials, and bu^nesspersons. The Committee worked inth the Martin Luther King Econ(»nic Development 
Corporation and the Model Cities Subcoundl, a dtizens <M'ganization, to develop a strategy that made it clear 
that one could not buy or sell illidt drugs in the neighborhood. A comprehensive strategy emerged in the form 
of 'Operation P.OP * (Push Out the Pusher). 

Operation P.O J. auns at eliminating drug dealers from the streets of Liberty City, improving the neighborhood 
to develop conditions that make it difficult for drug dealers to operate, and providing prevention services and 
increasing education and recreational opportunities for the youth of Libeily City. Operation P.OP. was lucked 
off about 5 years ago with a *Hands Around Liberty Cit/ event, where residents held hands around a two-block 
area« Local poUoe also participated. A campaign to mobilize residents to partidpate continued, using 60 bill 
boards to convey the message. 

The Law Enforcement Component of Operation P.O.P. brought an immediate concentration of police to the 
Liberty City "Drug Free Zone.* STING (Strategy to Inhibit Narcotic Growth) was developed. When it was 
discovered that dealers were getting lighter sentences following their arrests, the League met with the State's 
Attorney and demanded fiiU sentencing. The Renaissance Committee demanded a special patrcd in the 
neighborhood. In response, a spcoBl team of eight police who patrol the area and stay on top of sellers and 
buyers was created These officers are known as the *T*0*P. Ccps.* 

Operation P.O.P. also pushed to rid Liberty City of its many crack bouses* U^ng the provisions of local nuisance 
abatement, health, and safety laws, the Committee worked with dty staff to identify a number of absentee 
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property owners with bttUdings in violatioit These owners were prosecuted. Other property owners were invited 
to work with the Committee and were urged to commit to the strategy. Vacant lots were cleared and abandoned 
cars were removed. OMnmittec members re^wed use permiu to identify and eliminate illegal busmesses. 

This efifort has been followed by re-investment in the community. The Urban League has followed up by 
rehabilitating 200 units of housing and is now ^^essing an increase in private investment in neighborhood 
housmg and businesses. A grant to rehalnlitate the Liberty Square public housing community was obtained. And 
$55 million m city funds have been dedicated to building a new senior high school in the heart of the Community. 

In March, 1992, the Urban League initiated "Operation Pride." Eveiy Saturday, Liberty City residents, workers 
from the City's Solid Waste Department, the Urban League and the police work to dean up the neighborhood. 
By the end of April, sa tons of trash had been removed. 

A youth component rounds out this effcnt. The Urban League's Education Initiative Program works in eight 
elementary, two junior hi^ and one senior high school to educate youth about alcohol and other drugs and to 
help them to make the ti^ chcMces. In 1991, the Urban League worked to ensure that $700,000 in dty and state 
funds were secured to renovate African Square Recreational Park m the heart of the neighborhood. No adult 
is allowed entry into this park without a child. Park staff provide recreation and educational programs. Other 
institutions are also becoming invoKed. The Miami Police Benevolent Association has started a "Pee Wee 
Academy" for SO area kids. The Academy sponsors activities desigued to help children devek^ respect for the 
law and to learn how to rcsoivc conflicU without violence. Hnally, the Urban League operates a Drug Mobile 
that uses dis^ys, videos, and dramatic presentaticMis to teach neighborhood children and adults about how to 
recognize alcohol and other dxxig prcMems and how to prevent them. 

PROJECT RESOURCES/FUNDING 

The Urban League of Greater Miami dedicates $150,000, of a total annual budget of $1.5 million, to Operation 
P.OJP. These funds come from a variety of resources, induding the National Urban League, the local United 
Way, the Cir/ of Miami, banks, and private corporations. Other agencies and institutions have also provided a 
range of assistance, from garnering media coverage for an event to conduct research that is helpful to the project, 
-or example, Barry University has agreed to conduct a study on the children of Liberty City so that the 
communiQr can better plan to meet the children's needs. 

The Miami Coalition for a Drug-Free Community was created with a $1 million dollar pledge from private 
businesses to be spread over five years ($200,000 per year). Much expertise and time is donated to the Coalition 
by many of its members. 

IMPACT 

The podth^ unpact of Operation P.O.P and its companion efforts is clearly visible m Liberty City today. Since 
the prefect's beginnings, over 1200 drug arrests have been made and 255 code vic^tions were issued with 23 
structures demolished and 21 vacant structures secured. Almost 240 over^prown lou have been cleared. 193 
abandoned vehicles have been removed. Dealers are no longer as visible in Liberty City and wlien they are 
present, they are much less aggressive. The attitudes of area reddents have also changed, with many more willing 
to get invoked m the struggle to protect their streets from illicit drug dealers and buyers. 

Other evidence <tf the impact of the work of the Urban League and Miami Coalition is found m an annual survey 
conducted by the Coalition with pro boi j assistance from the Florida International Univerdty and the Universi^ 
of Miami. This survey shows that among the general population, in the work place, and among students, drug 
usage m Miami as a whole has actually decre^ed when compared to the national average over the past three 
years. 
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LESSONS LEARNED 

T. ^Klllard Fair sliares the following lessons on working to rid illicit drugs from a neighborhood: 

• When citizens make up their minds that things are going to happen, they happen. When you do things 
in a collective, you can take on the worst of situations. 

• We are responsible for and in control of our own destiny. We must start by asking ourselves "What can 
we do about the {Mroblem?" Others will soon follow. 

• Teach kids that there are no shortcuts and that fodishness will not be tolerated Teach parents to 
change their own behavior and do not welcome a pusher into your home or provide sanctuary. 

Marilyn (^p,. Executive Director of the Miami Coalition, offers the following lessons: 

• Everything starts at the grassroots level, BUT it is also important to engage leaders of the public AND 
imvate sector in your effort (bottom up and top down to meet in the middle). Private sectcH* leaders 
can often lend legitimacy to your effort and do not have to answer to all as the public sector leader must 
do. 

• Remember to involve people other than those working in the Held and/or who are like yourself. 
Diversify and develop allies* 

LESSONS FOR OTHER COMMUNITIES 

• The business community and academic institutions can be important allies in a community prevention 
effort. They offer vast resources and ei^rtise and can provide an important entree into the media 
world 

Also Contact: Marilyn Culp, Executive Director 

Miami Coalition for a Drug-Free Community 
305/375-8032 
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TITLE OF PROJECT: Tlie Circle Keepers 
LOCATION OF PROJECT: Clinton, Oklahoma 

NEED ADDRESSED: ALCOHOL AND OTHER DRUG PROBLEM PREVENTION; YOUTH AT HIGH 
RISK 

DISTINGUISHING CHARACTERISTICS: CULTURAL EDUCATION; ALTERNATIVE EDUCATION 
ABSTRACT: 

Cheyeime Cultural Center, Inc. (CCQ, a non-profit community organization m Clinton, Oklahoma, was 
established to educate Native American youth about their cultural heritage and to prevent alcohd and other drug 
use among these yr^itk Native American youth, in general, are at great risk of using alcohol. This factor, 
combined with a L activities and opportunities for youth, ceoflicting community attitudes towards alcohol 
use, and the diCBci< s of living in two cultures, puts Cheyenne youth in even greater risk cS uung and abusing 
alcohol and other a jgs. CCC has countered these factors with strat^^s aimed at educating community youth 
in traditional Cheyenne language, culture and hist(»y, developing new ways to onnmunicate with youth through 
videos and aoss-generational forums, and establishing a dn^-Cree youth group that involves a rite of passage 
activity and provides community service. Federal, state, and kcally-raised Positive 
impacts of these activities include a growing community awareness of the alcohol use problem and the growing 
number of youth seeking to be involved 

ORGANIZATION NAME: Cheyenne Cultural Center, Inc. 
ADDRESS: Route 4, Box 230 
CTTY: Clinton 
STATE: OK 
23P: 73601 

TELEPHONE: 405/323^224 

CONTACT PERSON: Lawrence Hart, Director of Community Services 

TYPE OF PROJECT: ALCOHOL AND OTHER DRUG PROBLEM PREVENTION 

SIZE OF PROJECT: mult^e communities 

TARGET POPULATION: Native American youth 

% MINORTTY POPULATION: Native American 81-100% 

COMMUNTTY CHARACTERISTICS: SEASONAL ECONOMY; RURAL; SOCLU. SERVICES, LACK OF 
CATEGORY: 8 

REPORT 

COMMUNITY DESCRIPTION 

Cheyenne Cultural Center, Inc works in four small towns in a rural, multi-county area in west central Oklahoma* 
The residenU of Hammond, Sealing, Watunga, and Clinton are predominanily Native American and live in 
continually difiBcult economic times. The unemployment rate for adubs is nearfy 60%. Most jobs are seasonal 
and pay only minimum wage. 

According to the federal Center for Substance Abuse Prevention (CSAP), four of the ten leading causes of death 
for American Indians are alcc^-related As is true for many Native American communities, alcohol abuse is 
a serious probfem here. Many turn to alcohol as a way to deal witii poverty, prejudice, and the difficulty of living 
in and moving between two cultures. Attitudes about alcohol also contribute. OUahoma was one of the last 
states to repeal Prdubition laws; alcohol is still seen as forbidden' and thus, exotic Many Cheyenne youth are 
the children of alcoholics. There are minimal youth activities and few family services {n^ovided in the Clinton 
area* Wiih what ^>pears to be few prospects ahead of them, these youth are at great risk to follow in their 
parents footsteps. 
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SPONSORING ORGANIZATION 



After growing iq> in the Clinton area, Lawrence Hart, the future founder and director of CCQ left to pursue an 
education* He Tetumed in the mid-1960s and immediately noticed an alcdid abuse problem, along with a general 
denial of this problem on the part of the c(»nmunity and no acceptance of the "disease concept* of akohoUsm. 
After learning more about the problem himself and working in the treatment of akx^Iics, Mr. Hart identified 
the need for a prevention program in the community. In 1977, with other concerned members of the community, 
many of whom were in recovery themsehes, Larry Hart formed the Cheyenne Cultural Center, Inc 

CCC is a non-profit organization formed for educational and researdi purposes, focusing most of its efforts on 
Cheyenne youtk Rff<^m«g thf rnlf> tr«i!itinnal oilture CM pUy in helping youth at-risk, CCC works to educate 
youth about their aihural heritage and for the prevention of alccd^ CCCemploys 
two staff pe<^ and is governed by a five-member Board of Directors. The Center relies heavily on the 
assistance of volunteers. 

PROJECT DEVELOPMENT AND DESCRIPTION 

After researching and reading the literature in the field, CCC chose the strategy of cultural education of youth 
as a long-term key to prevention. Several surveys and studies indicated that Native American youth with strong 
ties to traditional famiUes and with a stake in both the traditional and modem world behaved less deviantly and 
fared better. Added to this was the Center stafTs own realization that the Cheyenne were losing their culture 
due to the alcohol that was killing many Cheyenne at an early age (in the 1970s, the average age of death among 
the Oieyenne was 46). 

Today, CCC focuses on four activities which overlap in some areas and share materials produced. These 
activities are: 

• Here's Looking at You 2000 and "BABES* - Three years ago, the Center began implementing a 
prevention education curricula which includes components on Cheyenne history, culture, and language. 
These acti^ties are supported by an Oklahcxna state grant and a grant from the Robert Wood Johnson 
Foundation. 

• Cheyenne Vtsioos 2001 - In 1991, CCC received a three-year grant from CSAF to supplement its 
prevention curricula above with the development of a video on tribal history, tribal-specific posters and 
kssonplans. This effort wiU also indude a series of cross-generational fonmis which wiU ww 

young Cheyenne together with Cheyenne parents ud grandparents to talk and learn about their history, 
culture, and language. 

• The Circle Keepers - EstaUished in 1990, the Circle Keepers is an on-going group of approximatety 40 
Cheyenne children and youth dedicated to learning about Cheyenne culture and remaining alcohol- and 
drug-free. The Circk Keepers is based on two central Cheyenne concepts: the Circte, a very me 
Native American symbol; and the Keeper, a person in the Cheyenne community who keeps Cheyenne 
knowledge and Uadition. Members of the Circk Keepers meet often. They have developed a mini- 
drama about akobol and other drug use prevention and two years ago, won a state competition to 
become the state of Oklahoma's teen theater group. They now travel and perform across the state. 

Requirements for membership in the Circle Keepers are as follows: 

1. A member must take a pledge to be free of akohd and other drugs and to preserve the Cheyenne way 
of life. Taking a pledge is a serious matter in Cheyenne life; all family members of the pledge taker are 
obligated to help him or her keep the pledge. 

2. A member must undergo a traditional "sweat*, a ceremony for the purification of the mind, body and 
spirit 
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3. 



Each member must learn and redte a Cheyenne prayer in the Cheyenne language. 



4. A member must remain alcohol* and drug-free. 

The process of develo(Nng the Circle Keepers was important to its lasting success. After learning about a similar 
activity in another community, CCC members formed a Planning Committee to start developing such a group 
in Clinton. The input of community children and youth was sought Area youth also developed the logo for the 
Circle Keepers and developed the group pledge. Youth continue to participate in the decision-making. 

In the summer of 1992, the Circle Keepers participated in a "Mobile Day Camp' in which they traced the 
migration route of their ancestors. The group visited Minnesota, Wyoming, Colorado, and Oklahoma, studying 
the changing geografdiy, climate and topography. 

PROJECT RESOURCES/FUNDING 

CCCs activities are funded by several grants, contributions and proceeds from fimdraising. A three-year, $58,000 
per year grant from the Robert Wood Johnson Foundation supports the Center's education programs and the 
activities of the Circle Keepers. A $25,000 grant from the State ot Oklahoma's Department of Mental Health 
and Substance Abuse Services' "Focus Prevention* program supports the education programs. The CSAP 
Communications Cooperative agreement provides almost $60,000 per year for three years. Members of the 
Circle Keepers participate in a variety of frmdraising activities to support their travels. CCC also relies heavily 
on the donation of many volunteer hours. 

IMPACT 

Although no statistical data are available to measure the impact of CCCs activities, staff and volunteers see a 
real impact m the lives of the children who participate and in the general awareness in the community of the 
alcohol abuse proUem. For example^ more diildren and youth feel comfortable with and take advantage of the 
help and support offered by CCC and its volunteers to deal with family and alcohol-related problems. As 
another measure, another Native American community in Manitoba, Canada, has used CCCs model to develop 
their own "Circle Keeper-like" program, 

LESSONS LEARNED 

Lawrence Hart offers the foUomng lessons in planning for and developing a prevention program: 

• Organize the community early and recruit and cultivate volunteer support. 

• Develop specific policies and procedures to guide your organization and to deal consistently with issues 
and proUems. 

• Begin immediately to work with the parents of the youth you are serving. 
LESSONS FOR OTHER COMMUNITIES 

• The comUnation of a youth group with cultural education can be a powerful one. In this case, members 
of the Circle Keepers are learning and using traditional Cheyenne culture and language to remain free 
of alcohol and other drugs. They are also active in the planning process, and youth and adults can talk 
together through the inter-generational forums. 
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Tni£ OF PROJECT: Wllminston Qiister Agaiost Sutotance Abuse 

LOCATION OF PROJECT: Wilmington, Delaware 

NEED ADDRESSED: ALCOHOL AND OTHER DRUG PROBLEM PREVENTION; YOUTH AT HIGH 
RISK 

DISTINGUISHING CHARACTERISTICS: COMMUNITY CENTER; COMMUNITY PARTNERSHIP; 
HUMAN SERVICES 

ABSTRACT: 

The Wilmingtoo Ouster A^inst Substance Abuse (WCASA) Community Partnerships is a group of seven 
community oenter coalitions in Wilmington, Debware, representing nine low- to middle-income nei^borhoods. 
Each cooununity center organized a variety of community representatives into a nei^borhood coalition. Each 
coalition identified ride factors which contributed to alcohol and other drug use by neighbcH'hood youth, and 
developed activities and resources to counter th^ factors. Strate^es range from training nei^borhood residents 
and youth to value differences and use cooperative networks, to providing breakfast for community youth and 
implementing counseling vocational guidan^ and mentoring programs. WCASA is supported by grants through 
the U^. Cooperative Extension Service's Youth At Risk Program and with local match fim^ and in-kind 
resources. Positive impacts cf the program can be seen in an increasing awareness on the part of the community 
that they can do somediing about idcohd and other drug problems and by their building relationships with other 
communities to better address sLailar issues and problems. 

ORGANIZATION NAME: Cooperative Extension, University of Delaware 

ADDRESS: College of Human Resources/College of Agricultural Sciences 

ADDRESS: 125 Townsend HaU 

CITY: Newark 

STATE: DE 

ZIP: 19717-1303 

TELEPHONE: 302/831-2509 

CONTACT PERSON: Dr. Patricia Tanner Nelson, Local Project Director 

TYPE OF PROJECT: ALCOHOL AND OTHER DRUG PROBLEM PREVENTION; HEALTH AND 

HUMAN SERVICES 
SIZE OF PROJECT: multiple neighborhoods 
TARGET POPULATION: km and moderate income readenU 

COMMUNITY CHARACTERISTICS: NEIGHBORHOOD DECLINE; LOW INCOME; MODERATE 

INCOME; SOCLU, SERVICES, LACK OF; URBAN 
CATEGORY: 8 

REPORT 

COMMUNTTY DESCRIPTION 

The Wilmingtoo Ouster Against Substance Abuse (WCASA) is made up of seven neighborhood coalitions 
representing nine distinct art>an and suburban neighborhoods within or just outttde ot the City of Wihnington* 
These neigU)orhoods represent a mature cf class, income^ race, ethnicity and housing conditions; all have 
pockets of poverty. Each coalition shares a common concern about alcohol and other drug problems, pa^ 
among youth, and its impact on the community. These centers and the neighborhoods they represent are 
descried below: 

Edgemoor - located just outside Wilmingtoo; racially diverse; 
West Side - Italian; larg^ elderly population; 

Latin American Cooununity - Primarily Latino - Puerto Rican, Mexican; 
^K^lliam Hic^ Anderson - Primarily African American 
Nei^iborliood House - Primarily African American 
KingWDod • Primarily African Americas; 
Peoples • Primarily African American; 
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Unioa Baptist * Primarily African American; 

Rose Hill • located just outside Wilmington; racially diverse. 

SPONSORING 0RGANI2:ATI0N 

WCASA is funded by a competitive grant received from the VS. Cooperative Extension Service in collaboration 
with the nine participating community centers. Cooperative Extension at the University of Delaware provides 
technical ift^ftarrf and primary project staffs including a project director and a iMrojed coordinator. 

Cooperative Exteniuon was developed as an outreach arm of land grant umveruties with a primaiy focus on 
agriculture. Today, at least one Cooperative Extensicm agent can be found in every county in the United States, 
accisiing commfli^itTTf in a wide variety of ways that rei^Mod to the r?ni"g'"g needs of urban and rural America. 
The success of Cooperative Extension over many years lies in iu emphasis on grassroots organizations and the 
integration of research (at the university level) with practice (at the grassrooU level). 

The Youth At Risk program was developed about five years ago in reqxmse to a Congressional challenge to the 
national Coc^rative Extension System to respond to the changing needs in America. The Y<nith At Risk 
program funds three types of programs • school-aged child care; scientific and reading literacy; and 
collaboration/coalition sites. Applicants (local Coc^rative Extension offices and community groups) were 
required to conduct needs assessment and devek^ a proposal. They could ask for up to $150,000 to be matched 
1:1 with local dollars. Sites chosen had to have two or more risk factors * poverty, child abuse, substance abuse, 
teen pregnancy, school drc^><Hit rate, AIDS and other STDs, and homelessnes& All funds were awarded to local 
Extension units, which could then contract and subcontract. In the first year of Youth at Risk, 70 projects were 
funded nationwide. The Kellogg Foundation dedicated $5.9 million to Youth At Risk, developing seven technical 
assistance centers for the projects. 

Also sponscMring this project are the nme community centers that make up the Wilmington Cluster Against 
Substance Abuse. These centers have organized seven neighborhood coalitions (three centers chose to form one 
coalition). The tradition of community centers as the focal point of a neighborhood has grown naturally in 
Wihningtoo. Thus, it was natural for the Cooperative Extension to work with the centers in this effort. 

PROJECT DEVELOPMENT PROCESS AND DESCRIPTION 

The Wihnington Cluster Against Substance Abuse (WCASA) Community Partnerships became formaUy 
organized five years ago when the Community Centers applied for a demcMistration prevention grant for high- 
risk youth from the U.S. Office for Substance Abuse Prevention (OSAP - now CSAP). The leadership for the 
OSAP project was provided by the Sute of Delaware. When grant writers called Cooperative Extension for 
advice about evaluiOing the grant, Patricia Nelson, Family and Chikl Devek^ent Specialist, encouraged the 
inclusion of a famify component, which was subsequently added. Over time, it became clear that a number of 
WCASA families experienced strong feelings of alienation from their communities. Both parents and youth 
experienced fear b their neighborhoods. Something needed to be done to develop more suiqx>rtive communities. 

Dr. Nelson found that the collaboration/coalition component of Cooperative Extension's Youth At Risk project 
appeared to be a good vehicle through which to address this need. Cooperative Extension and other University 
sUff worked with the directors of mne community centers to devek^ a proposal based on the Center for 
Substance Abuse Prevention's community partnership modeL They proposed to develop neighborhood coalitions 
that would identify the resources needed todecrease the risk factors and increase the protective factors for youth 
at hifl^ risk b the neighborhood, assess which resources are currently available and yAkk need to be developed, 
and cultivate the missing resources. Following this, innovative methods for improving coordination and 
collaboration among various community-based services would be developed. In April 1, 1991, the grant was 
awarded. 
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As t first step, tbe directors cS the nine participating community centers met to reach consensus on what would 
be eipected of each of them as partners m the project and to set ground rules. Each neighborhood coalition was 
to come up with two-to-five goals to build long-term support for youth in the neighborhood. 

Next, each Center director hired a Neighborhood Coalition Coordmator. Employed an average of 15 hours a 
week, these coordinators worked to organized representatives fi'om local government, the local business 
community, local schocds, the relipous community, nei^borhood and civic associations, youth and parents, and 
potential community-based funding sources. Some coalition coordinators took the lead in organiang; others 
acted as the *anns and Ic^* of the Director. Each Center was free to develop the coalition as it wished. 

Each coalition then met to set goals and plan activities aimed at developing alternath^ for youth, increasing their 
mvolvement m and with the community, and improving the community overall Several coalitions have held 
conununity dean-ups and many are develoinng resource guides to help ywth and families find the assistance they 
need. Other specific activities are: 

a The Edgemoor Community Center provided Human Diversity Training, which focused on valuing 
differences, cooperative networks, and establishing approaches for developing greater neighborhood 
group esteem. 

• Principals in one school district hold regular Principal's Nights Out" at the Kingwood Community Center 
to meet with local parents and discuss their concerns. 

a The Rose Hill Community Center implemented a counseling program and a vocational guidance 
program for young adults m the community. 

a The West Side Coalition has sponsored inter-generational community beautification projects and has 
taken an active role in the implementation of the "Weed and Seed" grant awarded to their community. 

• Pe<^'s Settlement Association has successfully loblned for the returned walking police officers. 

In April, 1992, WCASA received a new Youth At Risk grant. These funds wSl be used to continue the work of 
the coalitions. And the County of New Castle received a five-year Community Partnership grant from OSAP 
in the fall of 1991. WCASA is now working with the County to devekq) a county-wide consortium to address 
the needs that go beyond a particular neighborhood. While this consortium will call upon key coalition people, 
the coalitions themselves plan to continue their individual efforts, 

PROJECT RESOURCES/FUNDING 

WCASA is primarily supported by two $143,000 granU ($13,000 per center per year) through tbe U.S.DA. 
Cooperat^e Extension's Youth at Risk program. These granU support the work of the Project Coordinator, 
Coalition Coordinators, and the project evaluation. As required by the program, each grant dtrilar must be met 
by a dollar for dollar k)cal match, which has been made with many in-kind donations of center directors' time, 
transportation costs, facility costs, office su{^lies, etc Contributions of $4,000 from local banks were also 
received and used to meet the match. 

WCASA also took fiill advantage of the technical assistance services provided by the Kellogg Foundation as part 
of the total Youth At Risk Program. One technical assistance center provided on-site, in-service training for the 
r^MlM>f* coordinators; another provided written information and materials. 

WCASA also has recehvd a range of assistance fi^om the Univer»^ of Delaware. For example, education majors 
completed internships at the community centers. Senior nursing interns provided health screening sessions and 
health education. And master gardener volunteers helped des^ and 1^ community beautification projects. 
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IMPACT 



According to Dr. Nelson, reports from the participating community centers indicate overall positive responses 
to the work of WCASA. A change in re^nts' perceptions about their community centers from seeing it as a 
place to receive services to viewing it as part of their commumty has been aoted. There is also an inaeased 
awareness that those fij^ting drugs have the support of the majority and that, by taking a stand, together things 
can change* The coalition's work has also resulted in increased 'relatiooship-buildingT among community groups. 
The building of a framework for communities to work together oo other issues is another lasting effort. 

In the long-term and as part of the Youth At Risk grant, more precise data will be collected by the University 
of Delaware's Center for Drug and AlcohxA Studies. Project evaluators are working to develop an assessment 
system that can be used by each community center to document program impact and further needs. 



LESSONS LEARNED 



Pat Nelson shares the following lessons learned in working with coalitions: 

^ The time and e)q>ertise provided by each center director to the project has proven to be most important 
to the overall success of each codition and the project as a ^^ole. As community leaders, these 
directors were and are vital to WCASA's work. They must be willing to {^ve their most precious 
resource • time - and to play a visible rde in the community. 

^ Successful group ded^on making is a challenge that must be met; group decisions must be made if 
coalitions are to coordinate their efforts. 



LESSONS FOR OTHER COMMUNITIES 



• Look for an existing institution or group to build your prevention effort around. In this case, the 
community centers provided a natural pomt of focus, and through the center directors, provided an 
eflfective vehicle for organizing. 
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TITLE OF FRQJECT: Youtkworks 

LCX^^TION OF PROJECT: Salt Lake Cty, Utah 

NEED ADDRESSED: ALCOHOL AND OTHER DRUG PROBLEM PREVENTION; YOUTH AT HIGH 

RISK; YOUTH UNEMPLOYMENT 
DISTINGUISHING CHARACTERISTICS: JOB TRAINING; MENTORING, YOUTH; ALTERNATIVE 

EDUCATION 

ABSTRACT: 

Youthworks, a profcct of Neighborhood Houdng Sendees (NHS) of Salt Lake City, pves teenagers and young 
adults a positive akenutive to illegal drug use and youth gangs. It provides youth the c^»pcmunity to learn a 
eottstructioo tnMfe aldU while reconstructing abandoned ho^is^ Yo^works serves four 

communirics in Salt Lake City. Residents of these communities are pgcdominarely low-income and live in poor 
to fair housbg ivhidi needs rehabilitation. HispaniCi African American, and Asian Americans together are 
approximately oae-tUrd of the populatiim in the four nei^borhoods. Youthworks has not only been successful 
in helping revitaloe neighborhoods through their youth community beautification and housing revitalization 
projeOs, but ako in ^ving an opportunity to learn a trade and reust the temptation of drugs. A Salt Lake 
County program, the United Way and local corporations support the program financially. 

ORGANIZATION NAME: Salt Lake City Neighborhood Housing Services 
ADDRESS: 1268 West 500 North 
CITY: Salt Lake Cky 
STATE: UT 
ZIP: 84116 

TELEPHONE: (801) 539-1590 

CONTACT PERSON: Maria Gardaz, Executive Director 

TYPE OF PROJECT: ALCOHOL AND OTHER DRUG PROBLEM PREVENTION; HEALTH AND 

HUMAN SERVICES 
SIZE OP PROJECT: multiple neighborhoods 
TARGET POPULATION: low income youth ages 14 to 18 
% MINOIUTY POPULATION: Black, Hispanic, Asian 0-20% 

COMMUNTTY CHARACTERISTICS: DETERIORATING PROPERTIES; HIGH SCHOOL DROP-OUT 

RATE; LOW-INCOME; MODERATE INCOME; NEIGHBORHOOD DECLINE; GANGS 
CATEGORY: 8 

REPORT 

COMMUNTTY DESCRIPTION 

The YouthwCTks program was first started in 19S2 in Salt Lake C^'sPof^Grov^ Poplar Grove 

is a predominantly hiw-income community with deteriorated hou^mg among many abandoned and deteriorated 
dwellings. Up to twenty percent of the p(^ulation consists of Hiq;>anic» African American, and South Asian 
residents whose average income is $18»000. 

In 1990» the Youthworks program was implemented in three smaller neighborhoods with similar conditions. 
Guadalupe has low-income residents^ poor bousing conditions, a large HiqNinic population and mainly rental 
housing. Jadttoo is a low- to moderate-income neifpbborhood, populated by a ma of Asian, Pol^^ 
and African-American rettdents. The housing stock, a mix of rental and single-family owned housing, is in 
sligi^ better condition than Guadalupe's. Onequa is a moderate-income neighborhood with a small minority 
population. Housing is in better condition than in Jackson, and many more people (75%) own homes. 
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SPONSORING ORGANIZATION 



The Salt Lake City Neighborhood Housing Services began serving the Sak Lake City community with housing 
rehabilitatioo and weatherizatioo projecU in the East Liberty Park noghborhood in 1979. NHS offen iow- 
interest k>ans and houung rehabilitation services to low-m The organization emi^oys six fiill- 

time and seven part-time staff members. NHS created and implemented the Youthworks program in the Poplar 
Grove nd^hborhood and brought it to the Guadalupe, Jackson, and Onequa communities in 1990. 

Two of the full-time employees include the Youth Project Coordinator, irfio is respoouUe for fund-raising and 
managing the Youthworks program, and the Family Advocate, who counsels participants and their families* 
Three part-time employees include a Construction Supetvisor, who oversees the houung rehabilitation work of 
the youth, and two assistants. 

The Sak Lake City NHS is techmcally supported by the Congressiooally-chartered Neighborhood Reinvestment 
Corporation (NRQ, a quau-puUic nonpro& corporation created in 1978 to revitalize d cdining lowcr-mcome 
nei^iborhoods and provide affordable hcMUUoig for current residents. NRC pursues this mission through its 
NeighborWorks network of community organizations, induding the Salt Lak^ NRC provides training, 

technical attift f i ^MT^ and limited funding to the Nei^borWorks member groups* 

PROJECT DEVELOPMENT PROCESS AND DESCRimON 

Youthworks seeks to empower young adults to make positive, constructive change in neighborhoods riddled with 
gtng violence, ill^al drug use and crime. Youthworks encourages youth to participate in activities more 
constructive fKft« joining gangs or hanging out oo the streets* The project has four objectives: 1) to develc^ 
trade and employment skills in troubled youth; 2) to present a positive image of youth, deaease neighborhood 
tensions, and reduce negative stereotypes; 3) to {nrovide young adulu with realistic work experience; and 4) to 
enhance the ^sibility and credibility of NHS in the neighborhood. 

Youthworks, ori^nally named the Westside Youth Project, was started out <tf residents' dedre to address the 
high rates of crime, unemployment, and alcohol and other drag use that pl^ Theywanted 
to create a program to serve ethidcally diverse at-risk 14 to 18 year oUs from low-income families* The Salt 
Lake City NHS helped restdenU forge a partnership with public, private, and community groups to create the 
Westside Youth Project* Together they developed a housing construction training program for at-risk youth. 
NHS used their e3q)erience in housing rehalNliution and construction to teach local youth how to build new 
housing and revitalize old, abandoned howung. The program was later expanded to include other community 
revitalizatioo projecU such as work on a memorial to officers killed in the line of duty, weekly cleanups, and 
community gardens. 

Most of the youth invoked in the program are males who have hnd a history of eiqperimenting with alcohol and 
other drugs, gang mvohfement, school truancy or suspension, arrests, and single-parent or grandparent-based 
homes. Youthworks officials active^ seek a mix of partidpanU with some showing evidence of being positive 
role models* IS youths participate in eadi session of the program for a four month period. Some are chosen 
to serve as peer leaders for an additional two months. The youth are employed for 20 hours week during 
the school year and up to 40 hours during the summer. The waiting list for the program ranges from 60 to 100 
youth. 

Youthworks in Salt Lake City attributes its success to emphasis on three program components: 
Empioyment/Employability, Education, and Self Concept Stressing employment and employability means that 
the youth are paid minimum wage jcrixwfaife they are UugbtvaluabkskU^ Youth are also Uught how to be 
oo time, dress properly, identify their skills, write resumes, investigate potential jobs, and how to aa in an 
interview. Youthworks stresses education by not paying a program participant if he/she misses a day of school, 
offeriM school credit for every daa completed, and by expanding participanU' skills with life-management classes 
;.> fit>«rUi pi^nnSng^ fgyMisihility. and alcohol and other drug awareness. These classes are designed 
to addrew the participants' low self-esteem. Cbunsekn work one-oo-one oo die self-concept component mdtii 
each program participant. Each participant works widi a counselor to prepare a personal development plan, 
which includes identify strengths, avoiding gang involvement, manapng stress, exercising personal awareness, 
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undersUnding relationships, and making decisions. The youth and their cbunse^^^ or mentor meet weekly. 



Since 1982, 0¥er 300 youth have completed the program, constructing or rehabilitating more than 40 homes and 
OMnpletiog commimity beautificati<Mi projects. Even though some youth may think they could make more money 
throu^ ilkgal activities, most participants are happy to have an opportunity to earn 'dean' money. 

After recognizii^ the Salt Lake City NHS's success with Youtfaworks, the Neighborhood Reinvestment 
Corporatioo profaoed 'Youth Intervention: A Manual f(x Developing a Nei^iborhood-based Program,' a manual 
of development strategies for {banning and impkmenting a Youthworks program in other communities. The 
martial suggftfs a steering committee of residents, community busness leaders and youth services representatives 
be appointed to ovorsee the program devek^ment and imfJemtJitation, 

PROJECT RESOURCES/FUNDING 

Salt Lake City NHS's Youthworks program receives $260,000 per year in funding, vAadk includes a grant supplied 
by the SaU Lake County Divi^on of Drug and Alcohol Abuse Service and local fo^ The Neighborhood 

Reinvestment Corporation provides technical assistance, siq;^)ort services, and small grants for pubUcaticms. 

The Neighborhood Reinvestment manual oa Youthworks reammends that organizations start out conservatively 
«dien fint implementing the program. 

The average cost for a fiill i^ogram is af^onmatety $100,000 for the first year. On a federal level, potential 
sources of financial support include the National Office for Juvenile Justice, the Federal Center for Substance 
Abuse and Prevention, and in some cases the Department of Education. Other sources of funding include local 
and national foundations, dty and state government i»-ograms, businesses that rely on adolescents as consumers, 
religious organizations, and civic groups. In-kind donsBons are sought from neighborhood residents. 

Some NHS*s run unique fundraisers to support their Youthworks programs. For example, the Denver NHS 
sponsored a yearly marathon. The Director of the NHS arranged with a local ulksaeening company to have the 
Youthworks participants assist in making the tee-shirts, hats, and shoe laces that were sold at the race or given 
to the runners. Hie event raised needed funds. 

IMPACT 

The Salt Lake City NHS Youthworks program made a direct impact on the bousing conditions in the Poplar 
Grofve nei|^iborbood and on the youth who participated in it From 19K2 to 1990, ^^proximately 300 youth 
participants constructed 15 homes and rehabilitated 25 homes at lower than market cost. Pre-test and post-test 
results show that youth who participated in Youthworks reduced their use of alcohol and other substances, and 
90% of the partidpanu finished hi^ school At least 20% of these graduates went on to odlege. 

The achievements of the Salt Lake City's Youthworks program include the elimination of gang gr^ti, 
coostniction of new homes, reduction of violence, remission of gang-related deaths and crime, reduction of fear 
of young people among residents, particularly the ekierly, and an elevation of pride in the neighborhood among 
youth. Nde^dxNrbood Reinvestment Corporation is currently assisting organizati(M&s within the NeighborWorks 
network to implement Youthworks nationally. 

LESSONS LEARNED 

Initiators of the Westside Youth Project learned several valuable lessons from im(.* ^menting the Youthworks 
project: 

• Serving more youth is not ah^ays better, larger rehabilitation aews may sacrifice the quality of the 
txpcticnct for the youth. 

• Include a mix of young adults, some with a history of delinquent behavior and some who can serve as 
positive role models. 
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FUNDERS 



FEDERAL FUNDS 

ORGANIZATION NAME: ACTION 
PROGRAM TITLE: Drug AlUucc Graato 
ADDRESS: 1100 Vcnnont Ave, N.W. 
CITY: Washington 
STATE: DC 
ZIP: 20525 

TELEPHONE: 202-634-9108 

CONTACT PERSON: Magarct McHalc 

TYPE OF ORGANIZATION: FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 

KIND OF SUPPORT PROVIDED: GRANTS 

USE OF SUPPORT: TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 

TOTAL AMOUNT AVAILABLE LAST YEAR: $135 million 

NATURE OF AREAS SERVED: RURAL; URBAN; SUBURBAN 

GEOGRAPHIC AREAS SERVED (STATES): NATIONAL 

ORGANIZATION DESCRIPTION: 

ACTION is the federal domestic volunteer agency. ACTION aims to stimulate and expand voluntary citizen 
paitictpatioo through its cooperation with other private and public sector organizations. ACTION supports 
programs that address the problems of crime, hunger, poverty, illiteracy, dn^ abuse and homelessness. 
ACTION serves urban and rural low-income areas. After demonstrating the need and community support 
for ACTION assistance, community development sponsors are required to design and manage sustainable 
projects that use ACTION volunteers efficiently. 



PROGRAM DESCRIPTION: 

ACTION grants funds to projects needing volunteers for substance abuse prevention, literacy, student 
community projects, elderly outreach programs, tutoring, foster grandparents programs, and food banks. The 
Drug Alliance Grants support illicit drug use prevention programs that focus on youth from low-income 
communities who are at-risk for alcohol and other drug use. 

APPUCATION PROCEDURES: 

ConUct your re^onal ACTION office for an application packet. Addresses and phone numbers of re^onal 
ofiices can be procured from Margaret McHale at (202) 606-5150. 



ORGANIZATION NAME: Center for Substance Abiue PrcvcBUon; U,S. Dept of Health and Humu 
Services 

PROGRAM TTTLE: DeaoostntioB Grants for the Prevcotioa of Alcohol and Other Drug Use Among 
Hi^-Riik Youth 

ADDRESS: 5600 Fishers Lane 
CITY: Rockville 
STATE: MD 
ZIP: 20857 

TELEPHONE: 301-443-0353 

CONTACT PERSON: Rose C, KitUell 

TTTLE OF CONTACT: Acting Branch Chief 

TYPE OF ORGANIZATION: FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 
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KIND OF SUPPORT PROVIDED: GRANTS 

USE OF SUPPORT: CONSULTING SERVICES; GENERAL SUPPORT; PROGRAM/PROJECT 
COSTS 

TOTAL AMOUNT.AVAILABLE LAST YEAR: $9 million (1992) 
SIZE OF AVERAGE ALLOCATION: 30-35 grants 
NATURE OF AREAS SERVED: RURAL; URBAN 
GEOGRAPHIC AREAS SERVED (STATES): NATIONAL 

ORGANIZATION DESCRIPTION: 

The Center for Substance Abuse Prevention (CSAP) was created in 1986 to direct the federal government's 
role in preventing alcohol and other drug pr(4)lems, especially among youth and families living in high-risk 
environments. 

PROGRAM DESCRIPTION: 

This CSAP program will support innovative programs which seek to prevent alcohol and other drug use 
among youth. In particular, this {M-ogram seeks to grant projects that: (1) test the feaability of new, 
innovative alcohol and other drug use prevention strate^es, and (2) assess the effectiveness and repUcability 
of estaUished {M-evention programs. Grant applicants' programs should target youth with multiple risk 
factors and propose comprehensive prevention and mtervention strate^es that seek to address those risk 
factors. 

APPUCATION PROCEDURES: 

Contact the National Qearinghouse for Alcohol and Drug Information for an application kit: P.O. Box 2345, 
Rocknlle, MD 20847; 1-800-729-6686; TDD: 800-487-4889. 

APPUCATION DEADLINES: 

September 20, January 20, May 20. 



ORGANIZATION NAME: Center for Substance AboM PrcvcnUon; U^. Dept^ Health and Human 
Scn rlcet 

PROGRAM TITLE: Conference GranU 

ADDRESS: 5600 Fishers Lane 
CITY: Rockville 
STATE: MD 
ZIP: 20847 

TELEPHONE: 301-443-6960 

TYPE OF ORGANIZATION: FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 

KIND OF SUPPORT PROVIDED: GRANTS 

USE OF SUPPORT: CONFERENCES AND SEMINARS 

TOTAL AMOUNT AVAILABLE LAST YEAR: $2.0 million (1992) 

SIZE OF AVERAGE ALLOCATION: $50,000 or less 

NATURE OF AREAS SERVED: RURAL; URBAN; SUBURBAN 

GEOGRAPHIC AREAS SERVED (STATES): NATIONAL 

ORGANIZATION DESCRIPTION: 

The Center for Substance Abuse Prevention (CSAP) was created in 1986 to direct the federal government's 
rote in preventing alcohol and other drug prcMems, especially among youth and families living in high-risk 
environments. 
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PROGRAM DESCRIPTION: 

TUs CSAP program funds new or on-going community organizations' efforts to inform people about the 
harm of alcohol and other drug use. CSAP will fund planned meetings and conferences which demonstrate 
the potential for knowledge dissemination, health promotion, and resource utUization. Conference shouJd 
indude information on new technologies, problem-solving, network- buUding, or discussions on pubhc pobcy. 
CSAP will not fund research projects under tlus grant. 



APPUCATION PROCEDURES: 

Contact the National aearinghouse for Alcohol and Drug Information for an application kit: P.O. 
Rockvillc,MD 20847; 1-800.729-6686; TDD: 800-487-4889. 



APPUCATION DEADLINES: 
January 20, May 20, September 20 



ORGANIZATION NAME: Office for Drug-Free Neighborhoods; U^. DepL of Housing and Urban 
Drvdopnent 

PROGRAM TITLE: Sbort-Tcna Technical Assistance Grant 
ADDRESS: 451 SevenUi Street. S.W. 
CITY: Washington 
STATE: DC 
ZIP: 20401 

TELEPHONE: 202-708-1197 
CONTACT PERSON: Elizabeth Cocke 
TYPE OF ORGANIZATION: FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 
KIND OF SUPPORT PROVIDED: GRANTS 
USE OF SUPPORT: TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 
SIZE OF AVERAGE ALLOCATION: $10,000 or less 
NATURE OF AREAS SERVED: URBAN 
GEOGRAPHIC AREAS SERVED (STATES): NATIONAL 



ORGANIZATION DESCRIPTION: 

The Short-Term Technical Assistance Grant is offered by the Office for Drug-Free Neighborhoods at the 
U.S. Department of Housing and Urban Development. 

PROGRAM DESCRIPTION: 

The Short-Term Technical Assistance Grant is offered to housing agencies and readent coundls at public 
housing projects Uut are implementing drug elimination programs. It is designed to help those organizations 
immeiSatety respond to drug-related problems in their public housing developments. The grant is mtended 
to fund consultantt who can provide necessary training in assessing dnig problems m pubhc housmg 

communities, designing anti-drug programs, training housing agency staff in anti-dnig-reUted practices, and 
improving overall agency management. 

APPUCATION PROCEDURES: 

Contact the Office for Drug-Free Neighborhoods for an application. 
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ORGANIZATION NAME: Office for Drug-Free Neighborfaoods; U^. Dept. of Housing and Urbu 
Devdopaeat 

PROGRAM TITLE: Public and Indian Housing Drug Eiiminatioa Program 
ADDRESS: 451 Seventh Street, S.W., Room 4118 
OTY: Washington 
STATE: DC 
ZIP: 20410 

TELEPHONE: 202-708-1197 
CDNTACr PERSON: Maicohn E. Main 
TITLE OF CXJNTACT: Director 

TYPE OF ORGANIZATION: FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 
KIND OF SUPPORT PROVIDED: GRANTS 

USE OF SUPPORT: CONFERENCES AiND SEMINARS; PROGRAM/PROJECT COSTS; CAPITAL 

EXPENDITURES 
TOTAL AMOUNT AVAILABLE LAST YEAR: $1403 million 
NATURE OF AREAS SERVED: URBAN; RURAL; SUBURBAN 
GEOGRAPHIC AREAS SERVED (STATES): NATIONAL 

ORGANIZATION DESCRIPTION: 

The Drug Elimination Program is a project of the Drug-Free Neighborhoods Division of the Office of Public 
and Indiaia Housing at the U.S. Department of Housing and Urban Development. 

PROGRAM DESCRIPTION: 

The Drug Elimination Program supports the development and implementation of comprehensive plans such 
as Operation Weed and Seed for eliminating drug-related crime. Eli^Ue activities under this program are 
reimbursing local law enforcement for additional security, employing additional security personnel, improving 
physical conditions of putdic housing to enhance security, employing drug-related crime investigators, training 
and equipping tenant patrols, and implementing substance abuse prevention and intervention programs. 

APPUCATION PROCEDURES: 

Contact the Office of Drug-Free Neighborhoods for a grant application. 

ORGANIZATION NAME: Office for Dnig-Fnc Neighborhoods; U.S. Dept of Housing and Urban 

DcvdopoMnt 
PROGRAM TITLE: Youth Sports Prognun 

ADDRESS: 451 Seventh Street, S.W., Room 4118 
CITY: Washington 
STATE: DC 
ZIP: 20410 

TELEPHONE: 202-708-1197 
CONTACT PERSON: Jose' Marquez 
TITLE OF CONTACT: Directw 

TYPE OF ORGANIZATION: FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 
KIND OF SUPPORT PROVIDED: GRANTS 

USE OF SUPPORT: CAPITAL EXPENDITURES; PROGRAM/PROJECT COSTS; GENERAL 
SUPPORT 

TOTAL AMOUNT AVAILABLE LAST YEAR: $7 miUion (est.) 
NATURE OF AREAS SERVED: URBAN; RURAL; SUBURBAN 
GEOGRAPHIC AREAS SERVED (STATES): NATIONAL 
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ORGANIZATION DESCRIPTION: 



The Youth Sports Program is a project of the Drug-Free Neighborhoods Dhnsion of the Office of Public 
and Indian Housing at the VS. Department of Hou^ng and Urban Development. 

PROGRAM DESCRIPTION: 

The Youth Sports Program provides funds to Public or Indian Housing Agencies to pvc resident youth 
alternatives to drugs. The pr(^am requires local or tribal governments and private, non-private 
organizations provide resources equal to or greater than 50% of the grant value. The assistance can be 
provided in cash, facilities, or volunteers. The grant amount under this program shall not exceed $125,000. 

APPUCATION PROCEDLIRES: 

Contact the Office for Drug-Free Neighborhoods for an application. NOTE: Youth Sports are for persons 
between the ages of 5 and 21. 



STATi; FUNDS 

Your state may have additional funding opportunities. To identify the appropriate person or office to 
conuct, consult State Drug Resources: 1992 Directory, a comprehensive list of Sute agencies addressing 
alcohol and other drug concerns. Call the Drugs and Crime DaU Clearinghouse at 1-800-666-3332 for a free 
copy. 



PRIVATE FOUNDATIONS 
NATIONAL 

ORGANIZATION NAME: W.iL Kdiogg Foundation 

ADDRESS: 400 North Avenue 
CITY: Battle Creek 
STATE: MI 
ZIP: 40017 

TELEPHONE: 616-968-1611 

TITLE OF CONTACT: Executive Asristant- Programming 
TYPE OF ORGANIZATION: FOUNDATION 
KIND OF SUPPORT PROVIDED: GRANTS 

USE OF SUPPORT: TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE; PROGRAM/PROJECT COSTS 
TOTAL AMOUNT AVAILABLE LAST YEAR: $144 million (1^1) 
SIZE OF AVERAGE ALLOCATION: $50,000 - $200,000 
NATURE OF AREAS SERVED: URBAN; RURAL 

GEOGRAPHIC AREAS SERVED (STATES): NATIONAL; INTERNATIONAL; MI 
ORGANIZATION DESCRIPTION: 

The Kellogg Foundation is a private grant-making foundation that provides seed money to organizations and 
institutions that have designed constructive action programs in fields broadiy defined as education, health, 
agriculture, youth and leadership. 
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PROGRAM DESCRIPTION: 



The Fottndatsoo*s programming interests are concentrated in the following areas: community-based health 
services; wholesome food supfriy; leadership development; youth; and economic development b Michigan; 
rural America; water resources; philanthropy and volunteerism; and higher education. The Foundation is 
examining two projects. Families and Neighborhoods and Human Resources for the Management of 
Informatioo Systems, to determine if they will become major parts of programming. 

APPUCATION PROCEDURES: 

Send a 1 or 2 pag^ pre*proposal letter, briefly describing the basic problem to be addressed and the plan for 
its solution, to the address listed above. If the proposal is judged to be within the foundation's guidelines and 
interests, a more det^uled proposal will be requested. 

ORGANIZATION NAME: The Robert Wood Johnsoo Foundation 
ADDRESS: College Road; P.O. Box 2316 
CITY: Princeton 
STATE: NJ 
ZIP: 06543 

TELEPHONE: 609^52-8701 
CONTACT PERSON: Edward H. Robbins 
TITLE OF CONTACT: Proposal Manager 
TYPE OF ORGANIZATION: FOUNDATION 
KIND OF SUPPORT PROVIDED: GRANTS 

USE OF SUPPORT: PROGRAM/PROJECT COSTS; TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE; CAPITAL 

EXPENDITUr^^; RESEARCH; PUBUCATIONS; CONFERENCES AND SEMINARS 
TOTAL AMOUNT AVi-. .\BLE LAST YEAR: $833 miffion (1990) 
NATURE OF AREAS SEu VED: URBAN; SUBURBAN; RURAL 
GEOGRAPHIC AREAS SERVED (STATES): NATIONAL 

ORGANIZATION DESCRIPTION: 

The Robert Wood Johnson Foundation was founded by the late Robert Wood Johnson who built the 
family-owned business, Johnson & Johnson, into a worldwide health and medical care company. The 
Foundation was established as a national philanthropy in 1972 and today has assets of more than $3.5 billion* 

PROGRAM DESCRIPTION: 

The Foundation, ^^lich is dedicated solely to health care, concentrates its grantmaking in four areas: 
ensuring access to basic health services; improving the way services are organized and provided to peofde 
with chrome health conditions; prcnnoting health and preventing disease by reducing harm caused by ^cohol 
and other drug abuse; and seeking opportunities to help the nation address the problem of escalating medical 
costs. 

In January, 1992, the Foundation awarded a total of $18 million for 'Fighting Back,' an unprecedented 
program to reduce alcohol and other drug abuse through public awareness strategies, prevention, early 
M>fnfiPr^f"^t and treatment interventions. 

APPUCATION PROCEDURES: 

Send a preUminary letter of inquiry to the address listed above. 
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ORGANIZATION NAME: Lilly Endowment, Inc. 
ADDRESS: P.O. Box 88068; 2801 North Meridian Street 
CITY: Indianapolis 
STATE: IN 
ZIP: 46206 

TELEPHONE: 317-924-5471 

CONTACT PERSON: Michael CarroU 

TITLE OF CONTACT: VP for Community Development 

TYPE OF ORGANIZATION: FOUNDATION 

KIND OF SUPPORT PROVIDED: GRANTS ^r,vTT^n»i 
USE OF SUPPORT: TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE; PROGRAM/PROJECT COSTS; GENERAL 
SUPPORT 

TOTAL AMOUNT AVAILABLE LAST YEAR: $130.4 million 
SIZE OF AVERAGE ALLOCATION: $5,000 to $500,000 
NATURE OF AREAS SERVED: URBAN; RURAL 
GEOGRAPHIC AREAS SERVED (STATES): IN; NATIONAL 

ORGANIZATION DESCRIPTION: 

The Lilly Endowment, Inc., is an Indianapolis-based, private philanthropic foundation, created u» 1937 by 
three lily famUy members through gifts of stock in their pharmaceutical business- EU Ldly and Company. 
The Endowment crists to support the causes of reli^on, education and community development, with special 
emphaas pven to projects which benefit youth, promote leadership education, and help nonprofits learn to 
be financially sdf-suffident. 

PROGRAM DESCRIPTION: 

The Lilly Endowment awards grants within three broad program areas: religion, education and community 
dcvck»ment The foundation also seeks to improve the fimdraising capadty of nonprofit organizations. The 
Endowment concentrates most of its pving in Indianapolis and Indiana, although its interests in rehgion, 
education and fundraising are national in scope. The Endowment's grants are usuaUy disbursed over a one- 
to three-year period. Grant to private individuals, health care projects, and endowments are regularly 
declined. Neighborhood and social service projects outside Indiana are not elipble to apply. 

APPLICATION PROCEDURES: 

Applicants should submU a preliminary letter of interest (two pages or less) describing the organization, the 
project, and how much support is needed fi'om the Endowment. 

APPUCATION DEADLINES: 

The Board of Directors meets in February, April, June, September, and November; applications are accepted 
all year round. 

ORGANIZATION NAME: Arco Foundation 
ADDRESS: 515 South Flower Street 
CITY: Los Angeles 
STATE: CA 
ZIP: 90071 

TELEPHONE: 213-486-3158 
CONTACT PERSON: Russell Sakaguchi 
TITLE OF CONTACT: Program Officer 
TYPE OF ORGANIZATIONi FOUNDATION 
KIND OF SUPPORT PROVIDED: GRANTS 
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USE OF SUPPORT: TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE; PROGRAM/PROJECT COSTS; GENERAL 
SUPPORT 

TOTAL AMOUNT AVAILABLE LAST YEAR: $16.4 million (1991) 
SIZE OF AVERAGE ALLOCATION: $2^ -$20,000 
NATURE OF AREAS SERVED: URBAN; RURAL 

GEOGRAPHIC AREAS SERVED (STATES): TX; CA; CO; WA; MD; AZ; PA; NV 
ORGANIZATION DESCRIPTION: 

ARCO Foundation is a cotporate foundation that grants a large number of education programs with 
community development, environmental and arts and culture programs given second priority. 

PROGRAM DESCRIPTION: 

The foundation directs its community grant making to oi^anizations and programs that improve the social 
and economic well-being of people and neighborhoods m locations vihcTe ARCO does business. It is 
particularly interested in community-based programs that represent low-income and minority populations, 
including Uie fcdlowing: low-income housing, ']6b creation and training, technical assistance to non-pro^t 
groups, and self-help for the elderly. ARCO corporation encourages employee participation in community 
devek^Mnent programs through a matching grants program. 

APPUCATION PROCEDURES: 

Qualified applicants should submit a concise proposal, maximum two double-spaced pages. 



ORGANI21ATION NAME: Ford Foundation - Urban Poverty Program 
ADDRESS: 320 East 43rd Street 
CITY: New York 
STATE: NY 
ZIP: 10017 

TELEPHONE: 212-573-4646 

CONTACT PERSON: Diana Bermudez or Karen Fulbright 
TITLE OF CONTACT: Program Officer 
TYPE OF ORGANIZATION: FOUNDATION 
KIND OF SUPPORT PROVIDED: GRANTS 

USE OF SUPPORT: TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE; PROGRAM/PROJECT COSTS; RESEARCH; SEED 

MONEY/PREDEVELOPMENT; CONFERENCES AND SEMINARS; GENERAL SUPPORT 
TOTAL AMOUNT AVAIIABLE LAST YEAR: $40.7 million (1991) 
SIZE OF AVERAGE ALLOCATION: $7,000-$1.5 million 
NATURE OF AREAS SERVED: URBAN 
GEOGRAPHIC AREAS SERVED (STATES): NATIONAL 

ORGANIZATION DESCRIPTION: 

The Ford Foundation is a private philanthropic institution. 

PROGRAM DESCRIPTION: 

The Foundation's Urban Poverty Program aims to improve the lives of the U.S. urban poor through three 
major strategy strengthening the capacity of disadvantaged communities to provide employment, housing, 
soda] sernces, and a safe environment for their residents; investing in individuals and families at crucial 
points in the life cycle to enable them to take advantage of opportunities for self-sufficiency; and supporting 
research oo the nature of poverty and how interventions work. 
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APPUCATION PROCEDURES: 



Before any detuled formal application is made, a brief letter is advisable m cadcr to determine whether 
Ford's present interests and funds permit conuderation of a proposal. 

APPUCATION DEADLINES: 

Applications are considered throughout the year. Normally applicants will receive a response to their funding 
request within a month. 

ORGANIZATION NAME: The Ruth Mott Fund 
ADDRESS: 1726 Genesee Towers 
CITY: Flint 
STATE: MI 
ZIP: 48502 

TELEPHONE: 313-232-3180 

TYPE OF ORGANIZATION: FOUNDATION 

KIND OF SUPPORT PROVIDED: GRANTS 

USE OF SUPPORT: PROGRAM/PROJECT COSTS; GENERAL SUPPORT; MEDL\/PUBLIC 

AWARENESS 
TOTAL AMOUNT AVAILABLE LAST YEAR: $23 M 
SIZE OF AVERAGE ALLOCATION: $15,000 
NATURE OF AREAS SERVED: URBAN; RURAL 
GEOGRAPHIC AREAS SERVED (STATES): NATIONAL; MI 

ORGANIZATION DESCRIPTION: 

The Ruth Mott Fund is a private philanthropic .foundation based in Michigan. It was created in 1980 by 
Ruth Rawlings Mott. 

PROGRAM DESCRIPTION: 

The Fund reflects its founder's belief that indi^dduals must take personal responsibility for their world and 
how they fuoctioo in it; that health, wither personal or societal, depends upon mental integrity and spiritual 
vitality as well as physical soundness; and that fM-evention is preferaUe to cure. The Fxud supports efforts to 
promote sensible health practices, sound nutrition, reduction of stress, and a healthy environment. The Fund 
also beUeves that the health of both the individual and the society is greatly enhanced by opportunities to 
experience beauty and artistic exinression. 

The Fund makes grants in the follovnng areas: Arts and Special Interests, Environment, Health, and 
National and International Security. 

APPUCATION PROCEDURES: 

Contact the Fund for an explanation of application guidelines. 

The Board of Trustees meets three times a year, generaUy the first week of February, June, and October. 
APPUCATION DEADLINES: 

Deadline dates for receipt of proposals are November 7, March 15, and July 15. 
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ORGANIZATION NAME: Hitachi FoundatioD 
ADDRESS: 1509 22nd Street, NW 
CITY: Washingtoa 
STATE: DC 
ZIP: 20037 

TELEPHONE: 202-457^588 
CONTACT PERSON: JuHeBanzhaf 
TITLE OF CONTACT: Program Officer 
TYPE OF ORGANIZATION: FOUNDATION 

KIND OF SUPPORT PROVIDED: GRANTS; PROGRAM RELATED INVESTMENTS 
USE OF SUPPORT: TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE; PROGRAM/PROJECT COSTS 
TOTAL AMOUNT AVAILABLE LAST YEAR: $1.95 millkm (1990) 
SIZE OF AVERAGE ALLOCATION: $98,500(1990) 
NATURE OF AREAS SERVED: URBAN; RURAL 
GEOGRAPHIC AREAS SERVED (STATES): NATIONAL 

ORGANIZATION DESCRIPTION: 

The Hitachi Foundatioo is an independent foundation with an endowment from Hitachi, Ltd. Most of the 
programs it funds are in areas where Hitachi has operating facilities, however, it does extend its funding to 
programs of excellence outside these areas. 

PROGRAM DESCRIPTION: 

The Hitachi Foundation grants enwonmental, economic, cultural and social projects aimed at improving the 
ability of individuals, institutions and communities to participate in a global society. They do so by funding 
education and community development projects which ^ve community members the skills to identify and 
soh« community problems. They also luve a matching grants program that encourages Hitachi employees to 
initiate community development projects. 



APPUCATION PROCEDURES: 

Submit a 3 page preliminary letter of request mduding a statement of need and a description of those that 
the project will serve, a summary of the prop(»ed project activities and its specific purpose, a brief 
description of the ^>plicant organization, and verification of its tax status. 

APPUCATION DEADLINES: 

Requests are due the first of February and October. Requests will be reviewed and responded to witlun 6 
weeks. If positively screened, a final proposal will be requested. 

NORTH/MID-ATLANTIC 

ORGANIZATION NAME: 'nimll Fund 
ADDRESS: 111 Notthfield Avenue 
CITY: West Orange 
STATE: NJ 
ZIP: 07052 

TELEPHONE: 201-325-5108 

TYPE OF ORGANIZATION: FOUNDATION 

KIND OF SUPPORT PROVIDED: GRANTS 

USE OF SUPPORT: PROGRAM/PROJECT COSTS 

TOTAL AMOUNT AVAILABLE LAST YEAR: $43 M 

SIZE OF AVERAGE ALLOCATION: $10,000-$15,000 
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NATURE OF AREAS SERVED: URBAN 
GEOGRAPHIC AREAS SERVED (STATES): NJ; VT 

ORGANIZATION DESCRIPTION: 

The Turrel Fund was founded in 1935 by Herbert and Margaret TurrelL The Fund is a private philanthropic 
foundation based in New Jersey. 

PROGRAM DESCRIPTION: 

The Fund supports activities that will contribute to the development of youth. The Fund supports 
educational, vocational, recreational, and corrective activities and initiatives to provide care and nurturing tor 
children. Programs to make such actiwties available to disabled children are also elipble. 

APPUCATION PROCEDURES: 

The procedures foUowed by the Turrell Fund are intended to keep the appUcation process simple. Contact 
the Fund for an explanation of the application procedure. 

APPUCATION DEADLINES: 

Submit request by September 1 for Fall consideration and February 1 for Spring consideration. 



ORGANIZATION NAME: Hie SUllman Foundation 
ADDRESS: 333 West Fort Street; Suite 1350 
CITY: Detroit 
STATE: MI 
ZIP: 48226 

TELEPHONE: 313-961-8850 

TYPE OF ORGANIZATION: FOUNDATION 

KIND OF SUPPORT PROVIDED: GRANTS 

USE OF SUPPORT: PROGRAM/PROJECT COSTS 

NATURE OF AREAS SERVED: URBAN 

GEOGRAPHIC AREAS SERVED (STATES): MI 



ORGANIZATION DESCRIPTION: 

The Skillman Foundation is a private foundation incorporated in Detroit in 1960 by Rose P. Skillman, who 
was the widow of Robert SkiUman, an early and longtime officer and director of 3M Corporauon. During 
their lifetimes. Rose and Robert's philantiiropic interests focused on providing assistance and care for 
children and young people, espedally the disadvantaged living in Southeastem Michigan. 



PROGRAM DESCRIPTION: 

The Foundation's primary population area of interest is Children, Youth and FamiUes. To achieve the 
Foundation's primary goal of developing tiie maximum potential of children and youth, grantmaking is 
directed in thTprogram areas of Child and Family Welfare, Child and Family Health, which mdudes 
substance abusc prevention programs, education, juvenile Justice, and Youth Development. Other program 
areas directed to a broader population are: Basic Human Needs, Culture and the Arts, andStrengthemng 
Major Community Institutions. The Foundation's primary geographic area of focus is the Detroit 
metropolitan area, which it comprised of Wayne, Macomb, and Oakland counties. 
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APPUCATION PROCEDURES: 



There is no staadard application form. A dear and concise application should include, among other things, a 
cover letter, a proposal summary, the proposal, organization description, budget, financial statement, and 
letters of support. For more information, ask the foundation for its GRANTMAKING POLICIES AND 
PROCEDURES publication. 

APPUCATION DEADLINES: 

There are no dead&nes; the trustees of the foundation review grant applications five times a year. 



ORGANIZATION NAME: Tht Foundatioa for the NaUooal Capital Regioo 

ADDRESS: 1002 Wisconsin Avenue, N.W. 
CITY: Washii«taa 
STATE: DC 
ZIP: 20007 

TELEPHONE: 202-338-8993 

TYPE OF ORGANEATION: FOUNDATION 

KIND OF SUPPORT PROVIDED: GRANTS 

USE OF SUPPORT: PROGRAM/PROJECT COSTS 

TOTAL AMOUNT AVAILABLE LAST YEAR: $22 M 

NATURE OF AREAS SERVED: URBAN 

GEOGRAPHIC AREAS SERVED (STATES): DC; MD; VA 

ORGANIZATION DESCRIPTION: 

The Foundation for the National Capital Region (formerly the Community Foundation of Greater 
Washington) was organized in 1973 and began operations in 1974. 

PROGRAM DESCRIPTION: 

The Foundation solicits contributions and awards grants to as»st in meeting the charitable, educational, civic, 
and cultural needs primarily of the greater Washi^on metrc^litan area. The Foundation makes grants in 
the foUomng areas: Arts & Culture; Conservation & Animal Welfare; Community Service; Education; 
Health; Law and Politics; and Religion. The Foundation also maintains the Washington Fund for the 
Prevention of Substance Abuse. 

APPUCATION PROCEDURES: 

Contact the foundation for information on application procedures. 

SOUTH 

ORGANIZATION NAME: Metropolitan Atlanta Community Foundation, Inc 

ADDRESS: The Hurt Building, Suite 449 
CITY: AtlanU 
STATE: GA 
ZIP: 30303 

TELEPHONE: 404-<i88-5525 

CONTACT PERSON: Ms. Winsome Hawkins 

TITLE OF CONTACT: Program Officer 

TYPE OF ORGANIZATION: FOUNDATION; NONPROFFT INTERMEDIARY 
KIND OF SUPPORT PROVIDED: GRANTS 

USE OF SUPPORT: PROGRAM/PROJECT COSTS; TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE; GENERAL 
SUPPORT 
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TOTAL AMOUNT AVAILABLE lAST YEAR: $9.4 millicm 
SIZE OF AVERAGE ALLOCATION: $2,000 - $10,000 
NATURE OF AREAS SERVED; URBAN; SUBURBAN 
GEOGRAPHIC AREAS SERVED (STATES): GA 

ORGANIZATION DESCRIPTION: 

The Metropolitan Atlanta Community Foundation, Inc., is a nonprofit philanthropic organization that serves 
the 19-county metropolitan Atlanta area. The Foundation pools grants from local and national foundations 
to fund metropolitan Atlanta community projects. 

PROGRAM DESCRIPTION: 

The Foundation grants projects in the arts and culture, civic affairs, education, and health and human 
services. The Foundation's highest funding priority is given to nei^>orhood development and revitalization 
projects, especially those projects develops! by neighborhood residents. 

The Foundation looks highly on projects that affect broad segments of the population, provide innovative 
responses to recognized community needs and attempt to collaborate with other groups seeking to address 
^xidfic community needs. 

APPUCATION PROCEDURES: 

Each proposal should be as brief as possible containing organizational background information, program 
purpose, fin ancial information, and organization personnel information. Each 3-S page proposal should be 
accompanied by a cover sheet from the Foundation and a nonprofit certificate from the IRS. 

APPUCATION DEADUNES: 

May IS, July IS, November 16 

ORGANIZATION NAME: Z. Smith Reynolds FoandaUoo, Inc. 
ADDRESS: 101 Reynolda Village 
CITY: Winstoo-Salem 
STATE: NC 
ZIP: 27106 

TELEPHONE: 919-725-7541 
CONTACT PERSON: Thomas W. Lambeth 
TITLE OF CONTACT: Executive Director 
TYPE OF ORGANIZATION: FOUNDATION 
KIND OF SUPPORT PROVIDED: GRANTS 

USE OF SUPPORT: TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE; PROGRAM/PROJECT COSTS; CONSULTING 

SERVICES; SEED MONEY/PREDEVELOPMENT; PUBLICATIONS; GENERAL SUPPORT 
TOTAL AMOUNT AVAILABLE LAST YEAR: $11.5 million (1991) 
SIZE OF AVERAGE ALLOCATION: $40,000 to $45,000 
NATURE OF AREAS SERVED: URBAN; RURAL 
GEOGRAPHIC AREAS SERVED (STATES): NC 

ORGANIZATION DESCRIPTION: 

The Z. Smith Reynolds Foundation was established in 1936 to benefit the people of North Carolina. 
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PROGRAM DESCRIPTION: 



The Foundation currently gives special attention to the follovnng focus areas: minorities, women, . , , 
primary/secondary education, community and economic development, and criminal justice. A new mitiative 
targets welfare reform, moving welfare dependents to economic self-sufiidenty. 

APPUCATION PROCEDURES: 

Contact the Foundation to obtain a copy of the application form, and few detailed proposal guidelines. The 
Foundation makes grants only to nonprofit, tax-exempt, chariuUe organizations and institutions. No grants 
are made to individuals for any purpose. Organizations which operate both within and outside of the State of 
North Carolina may be eli^ble for consideration for programs operated exclusively in North Carolina. The 
Foundation ffvts low priority to endowments and brick-and-mortar projects. 

APPUCATION DEADLINES: 

The Foundation has no application deadlines. 



ORGANIZATION NAME: 11w Winstoa-Salen Foundation 
ADDRESS: 310 W. 4th St., Suite 229 
CITY: Winston-Salem 
STATE: NC 
ZIP: 27101 

TELEPHONE: 919-725-2382 
CONTACT PERSON: Donna Radcr 
TITLE OF CONTACT: Assistant Director 
TYPE OF ORGANIZATION: FOUNDATION 
KIND OF SUPPORT PROVIDED: GRANTS 

USE OF SUPPORT: PROGRAM/PROJECT COSTS; CONSULTING SERVICES; EMERGENCY 

FUNDS; SEED MONEY/PREDEVELOPMENT; TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 
TOTAL AMOUNT AVAILABLE LAST YEAR: 250,000 (1991) 
SIZE OF AVERAGE ALLOCATION: $29,000 
NATURE OF AREAS SERVED: RURAL; URBAN; SUBURBAN 
GEOGRAPHIC AREAS SERVED (STATES): NC 

ORGANIZATION DESCRIPTION: 

The Winston-Salem Foundation is a community foundation that holds and administers permanent endowment 
funds as well as spcdal purpose temporary funds that support the public well-being and improve quality 
of life in Winston-Salem and For^ County. The Foun*lation, established in 1919, currently manages about 
200 trusts, ranging in size from a few thousand dollars to several million. 

PROGRAM DESCRIPTION: 

The Foundation responds to a variety of community seeds in the areas of Public Interest, Education and 
Recreation, Health & Medical Care, Arts and Culture, Human Services, Services for Older Adults, Services 
for Youth, and Reli^tm. It also maintains a Neighbors for Better Neighborhoods program that prowdes 
mini-grants for neighborhood-based projects. 

APPUCATION PROCEDURES: 

Write or call the Foundation for a copy of the annual report, which provides application information. 
APPUCATION DEADLINES: 

Deadlines include January 1, April 1, July 1, and October 1. 
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ORGANIZATION NAME: The Bush FoundaUon 

ADDRESS: E-900 First National Bank Building. 332 MinnesoU St. 

CITY: Saint Paul 

STATE: MN 

ZIP: 55101 

TELEPHONE: 612-227-0891 
CX)NTACT PERSON: John Archabal 
TITLE OF CONTACT: Program Associate 
TYPE OF ORGANIZATION: FOUNDATION 
KIND OF SUPPORT PROVIDED: GRANTS 

USE OF SUPPORT: PROGRAM/PROJECT COSTS; SEED MONEY/PREDEVELOPMENT 
TOTAL AMOUNT AVAILABLE LAST YEAR: $18.9 M (1990) 
NATURE OF AREAS SERVED: URBAN; RURAL 
GEOGRAPHIC AREAS SERVED (STATES): MN; ND; SD 

ORGANIZATION DESCRIPTION: 

The Bush Foundation is a family foundation established in 1953 by Archibald Granille Bush and his «ife, 
Edyth Bassler Bu^ The Bush Foundation is predominatly a regional grantmakieg foundation, with interest 
in eduotfion, human services, health, arts and humanities, and in the development of leadership. The regjon 
of primary interest is Minnesota, North Dakota, and South Dakota. 

PROGRAM DESCRIPTION: 

The Bush Foundation supports education at all levels but concentrates mainly on higher education; its grants 
in 1990 went to faculty development and library support. In human services, the Foundation supports 
demonstration projects which help lessen, prevent and solve contemporary sodal proUems. Arts and 
humanities projects that aim to preserve local heritage are ^ven support by the Foundation. Individual 
artists are aJso granted fellowships. The Foundation also grants support to leadership, minority opportunity 
and women's issues projects. The Bush Foundation does not make direct ^ants to individwds except for the 
artist fellow^p grant. Grants for construction, debt repayment, or operating support are discouraged. 

APPUCATION PROCEDURES: 

There is no special form for applying for a grant. Proposals vary widely. For guidelines contact the 
Foundation. Grant proposals are submitted to the President of the Foundation at least three and one half 
months prior to the Board meetings, which are usually held in February, April, June, and October. The 
Board of Directors commits all grant funds. 

APPUCATION DEADLINES: 

Deadlines are 3 1/2 months befwe Board meetings in mid-October, mid-December, mid-February, and 
mid-June. 

ORGANIZATION NAME: Join D. and Catherine T. MacArthur FoundaUoa 

PROGRAM TITLE: Fund for Community Development 

ADDRESS: 140 S. Dearborn 

CITY: Chicago 

STATE: IL 

ZIP: 60603 

TELEPHONE: 312-726-8000 
CONTACT PERSON: KaviU Ramdas 
TITLE OF CONTACT: Program Officer 

TYPE OF ORGANIZATION: FOUNDATION; ALTERNATIVE INTERMEDL\RY 
KIND OF SUPPORT PROVIDED: GRANTS 
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USE OF SUPPORT: TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE; PROGRAM/PROJECT COSTS; GENERAL 

SUPPORT; CONFERENCE^ AND SEMINARS; RESEARCH; MEDIA/PUBLIC AWARENESS 
TOTAL AMOUNT AVAILABLE LAST YEAR: $700,000 (1991) 
SIZE OF AVERAGE ALLOCATION: $10,000-$40,000 
NATURE OF AREAS SERVED: URBAN 
GEOGRAPHIC AREAS SERVED (STATES): IL; FL 

ORGANIZATION DESCRIPTION: 

The MacArthur Foundation is a private, independent, grant-making foundation aeated in 1978 for charitable 
and public service purposes. 

PROGRAM DESCRIPTION: 

The Fund for Community Development, a partnership between the Local Initiatives Support Corporation and 
the Foundation, supports community development corporations (CDCs) engaged in real estate-based 
develq>ment activities in Chicago and Pahn Beach County, Florida. In particular, the Fund aims to: enhance 
the capacity and productivity of CDCs doing commerdal, industrial, and residential development in Chicago's 
low- aiid moderate-income commumties; promote community empowerment and leadership development; 
and improve the management capability and financial stability of CDCs. 

APPUCATION PROCEDURES: 

Submit a two- to three-page letter of inquiry to tLs Foundation. 



ORGANIZATION NAME: Woods Charitable Fund, inc. 
ADDRESS: Three Fvst National Plaza. Suite 2010 
CITY: Chicago 
STATE: IL 
ZIP: 60602 

TELEPHONE: 312-782-2698 
CONTACT PERSON: Daiyl D. Woods 
TITLE OF CONTACT: Program Director 
TYPE OF ORGANIZATION: FOUNDATION 
KIND OF SUPPORT PROVIDED: GRANTS 

USE OF SUPPORT: PROGRAM/PROJECT COSTS; GENERAL SUPPORT; CAPITAL 

EXPENDITURES; TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 
TOTAL AMOUNT AVAILABLE LAST YEAR: 23 M (1990-1991) 
SIZE OF AVERAGE ALLOCATION: $15,000 
NATURE OF AREAS SERVED: URBAN 
GEOGRAPHIC AREAS SERVED (STATES): IL; NE 

ORGANIZATION DESCRIPTION: 

Woods Charitable Fund is a private philanthropic foundation created by Frank H. Woods, his wife Nelle 
Codvane Woods and their three sons. It was incorporated in Nebraska in 1941 and Frank Woods provided 
a major endowment in 1952 before his death that year. In 1955, the Fund received one-third of the net 
residuary estate of Nelle C Woods. Over the years the family-owned Sahara Coal Company, Inc. has 
contributed to foundation assets. 

PROGRAM DESCRIPTION: 

The Woods Charitable Fund has two different funds, one for Chicago and one for Lmcob, NE. The Chicago 
Grant Program hinds activities which include issue analysis, public policy, advocacy, and citizen participation. 
The program's two funding priorities are in community organizing and public policies affecting families. 
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The Lincoln Grant Program supports projects in Community Organizing, Education, the Arts and 
Humanities, and Health. The Fund is interested in granting pilot projects, innovative programs and sustained 
growth designs. Woods Charitable Fund officials are interested in tmnging non-traditional partners into the 
development process. 

APPUCATION PROCEDURES: 

After sending for the annual report and reading the Fund's guidelines, procedures, and timetable, contact the 
Fund with a 2*page summary request and budget or phone call to determine whether to proceed. If the 
Fund requests a Mi proposal, include all the necessary information outlined in the annual report. 

APPUCATION DEADLINES: 

Deadlines include March 1 - April 15; June 1 - July 15; and September 1 • October 15. 
COMMENTS: 

Another mailing address for the Woods Charitable Fund is: P.O. Box 
31309, Uncoln. Nebraska 68501; 402/474-0707. 



ORGANIZATION NAME: McKnlght Foundation 
PROGRAM TTIU:: MiBocsote Initiatives Fand 

ADDRESS: 121 South Eighth Street - TCF Tower 
CITY: Minneapolis 
STATE: MN 
ZIP: 55402 

TELEPHONE: 612-333^220 
CONTACT PERSON: Thomas Berg 
TITLE OF CONTACT: Sr. Program Officer 
TYPE OF ORGANIZATION: FOUNDATION 
KIND OF SUPPORT PROVIDED: GRANTS; LOANS 

USE OF SUPPORT: TEaiNICAL ASSISTANCE; PROGRAM/PROJECT COSTS; GENERAL 
SUPPORT 

TOTAL AMOUNT AVAILABLE LAST YEAR: $382 million (1991) 
SIZE OF AVERAGE ALLOCATION: $15,000 to $300,000 
NATURE OF AREAS SERVED: RURAL; URBAN 
GEOGRAPHIC AREAS SERVED (STATES): MN 

ORGANIZATION DESCRIPTION: 

The MdCnight Foundation, established in 1986, mainly supports programs that benefit the poor and 
disadvantaged. Second priority is given to support for the arts, certain health projects, international projects 
and science research. Ninety percent of the foundation's work is in Minnesota. 

PROGRAM DESCRIPTION: 

A large part (50%) of McKnight Foundation grants are channeled through the Minnesota Initiative Funds 
oirganizatioo, an umbrella organization like the United Way. Two thirds of all grant money are given to 
human service projects with the following themes: housing, health, education, international development and 
the Alts. 

APPUCATION PROCEDURES^ 

The six fimds cover the following regions: Northeastern, Southeastern, Southwest, Central, Northwest, and 
WestCeatral Minnesota. Contact the executive director of the fund in your area. 
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Central regioo: K^y Gaalswj^ Little Falls, MN (612)632-9255 
Northeastern npon: Thomas Reinier, Duluth, MN (218)723-4040 
Northwest: R«lh Sdevold, Bemidji. MN (218)759-2057 
Southeastern Regno: Linda Jacobson. Owatunna, MN (507)455-3215 
Southwest: Maareen Aakre, Granite Falls, MN (612)564-3060 
West Central- Patrick Conroy, Fergus Falls, MN (218)739-2239 



ORGANIZATION NAME: Chicago Comnunity Trust 
ADDRESS: 222 North LaSalle Street, Ste. 1400 
CITY: Chic^ 
STATE: IL 
ZIP: 60601 

TELEPHONE: 312-456-7747 
CONTACT PERSON: Bruce L. Newman 
TITLE OF CONTACT: Executive Director 
TYPE OF ORGANIZATION: FOUNDATION 
KIND OF SUPPORT PROVIDED: GRANTS 

USE OF SUPPORT: TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE; PROGRAM/PROJECT COSTS; GENERAL 

SUPPORT; CAPITAL EXPENDITURES 
TOTAL AMOUNT AVAILABLE LAST YEAR: $32,4milli(m 
SIZE OF AVERAGE ALLOCATION: $500-5325,000 
NATURE OF AREAS SERVED: URBAN; RURAL 
GEOGRAPHIC AREAS SERVED (STATES): IL 



ORGANIZATION DESCRIPTION: 

The Chicago Community Trust is a community foundation established in 1915. The Trust's ftmds are used to 
sui^Mjrt charitabk agencies or institutions which serve tite inhabitants <tf Cook County, Uliaois. 



PROGRAM DESCRIPTION: 

The Trust makes grants in the areas of health, social services, education, and civic and cultural affaire. In 
additioa, it has established eleven other special grant and loan programs to benefit Cook County residents 
and communities: Joint Trust/Church Program; Cultural Arts Matching Grants Program; Legal Services 
Pro-am; Community Service Fellowship Program; Summer Internship Program; James Brown IV Annual 
Award of ExceUeace for Outstanding Commumty Service. 



APPUCATION PROCEDURES: 

Grant-seekers should submit 2 copies of a proposal to the Trust's Grants Manager. The proposal must 
include: a cover letter and brief summary of the background and purposes of the requested funds; approval m 
writing for the grant request from the organization's CEO or Executive Director, a list of Board members; 
proof of tax-exempt status; and a copy of the most recent audited financi£l statement, and current financial 
statement and operating budget. 
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ORGANIZATION NAME: PkdIIc Tdctis Foundatioa 
ADDRESS: Pacific Telesis Center 
ADDRESS: 130 Kearny Street, Room 3351 
CITY: San Francisco 
STATE: CA 
ZIP: 94106 

TELEPHONE: 415-394-3693 
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TYPE OF ORGANIZATION: FOUNDATION 

KIND OF SUPPORT PROVIDED: GRANTS ^=vTT.n*t 
USE OF SUPPORT: PROGRAM/PROJECT COSTS; MEDIA/PUBUC AWARENESS; GENERAL 

SUPPORT; PUBUCATIONS 
TOTAL AMOUNT AVAILABLE L\ST YEAR: $7.6 M 
SIZE OF AVERAGE ALLOCATION: $10,000-$15,000 
NATURE OF AREAS SERVED: URBAN 
GEOGRAPHIC AREAS SERVED (STATES): CA; NV 



ORGANIZATION DESCRIPTION: 

ITic Pacific Telesis Group, a diversified telecommunications corporation located in San Francisco, formed the 
Pacific Telesis Foundation in 1984. 



PROGRAM DESCRIPTION: 

The Foundation makes grants in the areas of Education, Arts and Culture, Community and Civic, and United 
Way. The Community funding category is intended to provide a flenbie means of responding to local needs 
in Pacific Teleas communities. Last year. Community grants fell into a wide range of areas, from funding a 
disabled children's computer group to supporting the production of a user's guide and brochures for the 
Hispanic alcohol and other drug prevention video "Dare to Live." About 90 percent of grants are made to 
organizations in California and Nevada. 



APPUCATION PROCEDURES: 

The Foundation docs not have an application form for grants. Grant applicants send a short letter of 
proposal that describes project plans and objectives. For more information contact the Foundation. 



APPUCATION DEADLINES: 



Submit graiit requests at any time. 



COMMENTS: 

The Foundation follows several important guidelines: grants are determined by a zero-based budgeting 
process, which requires annual evaluation of both previously funded projects and new grant requests; 
receiving a grant does not set « precedent for further support; post-grant reports may be requested; one-time 
grants are prefered; preference is pven to oi^anizations vnth active, diverse boards and effective leadership. 



ORGANIZATION NAME: Saa Frudsco FoandaUoD 
ADDRESS: 685 Market Street, Suite 910 
CITY: San Francisco 
STATE: CA 
ZIP: 94105 

TELEPHONE: 415-495-3100 
CONTACT PERSON: Joe Brooks 
TITLE OF CONTACT: Program Executive 

TYPE OF ORGANIZATION: FOUNDATION 

KIND OF SUPPORT PROVIDED: GRANTS; PROGRAM RELATED INVESTMENTS 

USE OF SUPPORT: TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE; PROGRAM/PROJECT COSTS; GENERAL 

SUPPORT; CONSULTING SERVICES; SEED MONEY/PREDEVELOPMENT; WORKING 

CAPITAL; MEDIA/PUBUC AWARENESS 
TOTAL AMOUNT AVAILABLE LAST YEAR: $14M (1991-92) 
SIZE OF AVERAGE ALLOCATION: $25,000 
NATURE OF AREAS SERVED: URBAN; SUBURBAN 
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GEOGRAPHIC AREAS SERVED (STATES): CA 



ORGANIZATION DESCRIPTION: 

The Sam Francisco Foundation oversees the allocation of over 90 trust funds, as well as designated finds and 
memorial ^fts, to deserving projects m the Bay Area. Some of their funds have restricted use. 

PROGRAM DESCRIPTION: 

The Foundation funds a wide variety of projects in the areas of Ommunity Health, Urban Affairs, 
Education, Arts and Humanities, and the Enwonment. The Foundation also has a $5 million Homeless 
Initiative, which suiqxMts Urban Affairs, Community Health, and Educaticm programs in a holistic approach 
to the problem. Funding will be directed to housing, social support services, job skills training, mental health 
and substance abuse programs, educati(»al activities, and public policy plam^. 

The Foundation seeks to encourage innovative programs that have difficulty securing conventional funding 
and are perceived as high risk. It also provides grants specifically for technical assistance. 

AFPUCATION PROCEDURES: 

Sulxnit a letter of mtent of no more than 3 pages describing the project and the organi2;ation. If approved, a 
formal ai^dication will be sent. The foundation decides whether to give a graut or a PRI based on the 
nature of the project. 

AFPUCATION DEADLINES: 

Deadlines include February 1, April 1, July 1, and November 1. 

ORGANIZATION NAME: S.H. CoweU Foundation 
ADDRESS: 260 CaUfomia St., SuUe SOI 
CITY: San Francisco 
STATE: CA 
ZIP: 94111 

TELEPHONE- 415-3974)285 
CONTACT PERSON: Stephanie Wolf 
TITLE OF CONTACT: Executive Director 
TYPE OF ORGANIZATION: FOUNDATION 
KIND OF SUPPORT PROVIDED: GRANTS 

USE OF SUPPORT: PROGRAM/PROJECT COSTS; CAPITAL EXPENDITURES 

TOTAL AMOUNT AVAILABLE LAST YEAR: $5,600,000 (1991) 

SIZE OF AVERAGE ALLOCATION: $40,000-$75,000 

NATURE OF AREAS SERVED: RURAL; URBAN; SUBURBAN 

GEOGRAPHIC AREAS SERVED (STATES): CA 

ORGANIZATION DESCRIPTION: 

The S Jl. Cowell Foundation is a private foundation malung grants to nonprofit organizations working to 
provide services in Northern California m 15 program areas. 

PROGRAM DESCRIPTION: 

The overaD fiindii^ objective of the SM. Cowell Foundation continues to focus on ameliorating the 
underlying causes of poverty and other sodal problems, rather than simply addressing the results of such 
problenis. There are now ei^ major categories of funding which the Foundation supports, including: 
preventioo of alcohol problems, childcare, disabled assistance, pre-coUegiate education in public schools, 
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family {daimiiig, homing, job training, and youth. In addition the Foundation supports to a lesser degree 
programs in the areas of tiffog, arts and culture, domestic violence, disaster relief, food and clothing 
distribution, and support d[ United Way chapters in the Bay Area, Saaamento, and Santa Cruz. 

APPUCATION PROCEDURES: 

Contact the Foundation for a copy of the annual report which outUnes the giudelines for writing a 'letter of 
inquiry.* 

APPUCATION DEADLINES: 

Inquiry letters are accepted throughout the year. 



ORGANIZATION NAME: Tlw Colorado Trust 
ADDRESS: The Colorado Trust Building 
ADDRESS: 1600 Sherman Street 
CITY: Denver 
STATE: CO 
ZIP: 80203 

TELEPHONE: 303-837-1200 
CONTACT PERSON: Judith Anderson 
TITLE OF CONTACT: Grants Administrator 
TYPE OF ORGANIZATION: FOUNDATION 
KIND OF SUPPORT PROVIDED: GRANTS 

USE OF SUPPPORT: PROGRAM/PROJECT COSTS; GENERAL SUPPORT 
TOTAL AMOUNT AVAILABLE lAST YEAR: $33 M 
SIZE OF AVERAGE ALLOCATION: $15,000-$20,000 
NATURE OF AREAS SERVED: URBAN; RURAL 
GEOGRAPHIC AREAS SERVED (STATES): CO 

ORGANIZATION DESCRIPTION: 

The Colorado Trust is a private grantmaldng foundation established in 1985 and funded as a result of the 
sale of Presbyterian/Saint Luke's Medical Center to American Medical International, Inc 

PROGRAM DESCRIPTION: 

The primary mission of the Trust is to promote and enhance the health and well-being of all prople, 
particularly the citizens of Q^ado, regardless of sex, age, race or religjoo. The funding area^ of the The 
Trust include: Children's Health and Health Education, Elderly, Family and Children's Programs, Health 
Policy, Health Promotion, Indian Health, Nursing in Colorado, the Prenatal, Labor and Delivery Care 
Initiative, and Rural Health Care. 

APPUCATION PROCEDURES: 

Detailed guidelines for grant application are available upon request by calking Judith Anderson, Grants 
Administrator. 

APPUCATION DEADLINES: 

No dradlinrt Funding decisions are made in even-numbered months throughout the year. 
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TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE PROVIDERS 



ORGANIZATION NAME: Amcriou Indian Heidth Ciu« AModatioB 
ADDRESS: 245 East Sixth St., Suite 499 
CITY: St. Paul 
STATE: MN 
ZIP: 55101 

TELEPHONE: 612-293-0233 

TYPE OF ORGANIZATION: NATIONAL NON-PROFIT 

SPECIALIZATION: HEALTH CARE; EDUCATION; ALCOHOL AND OTHER DRUG PROBLEM 
PREVENTION 

NATURE OF AREAS SERVED: BOTH URBAN & RURAL 
GEOGRAPHIC AREAS SERVED: NATIONAL; MN 

DESCRIPTION: 

The American Indian Health Care Assodation (AIHCA) is a national non-itfoftt which seeks to improve the 
health status of American Indians through education and information disseminated to individuals and 
organizations. AIHCA develops, promotes and supports culturally senutive health services that help improve 
the health, sodal, and economic well-being of American Indians. Spedfic services include women's health 
clinics, AIDS education, conferences on substance abuse prevention, and stc^smokii^ projects. 



ORGANIZATION: Citiaeas CoouUttec for New York City • Neii^borhood Anti-Crime Center 
ADDRESS: 3 West 29th Street 
CITY; New York 
STATE: NY 
ZIP: 10001 

TELEPHONE: 212-684-6767 

CONTACT PERSON: Sally Dunford, Dir. 

TYPE OF ORGANIZATION: REGIONAL NON-PROFTT 

SPECIALIZATION: ANTI-DRUG PROGRAMS; CRIME PREVENTION; CRIMINAL JUSTICE; 

LEADERSHIP DEVELOPMENT 
NATURE OF AREAS SERVED: URBAN 
GEOGRAPHIC AREAS SERVED: NY 
FEE STRUCTURE: Call for fees 

DESCRIPTION: 

Founded m 1975 by the late Senator Jacob Jaunts, the Citizens Committee for New York City (Ca<4YC) 
encourages grassroots nei^borhood-based self-help action, by providing information services, how-to 
manuals, leadership training workshops, and technical asastaoce to over 300 block dubs, dvic associations 
and neif^borhood groups. Through the Anti-Crime Center, it prondes training for the Community Patrol 
Officer Program, f^ich involves ordinary residents partidpation in polidng. The Anti-Crime Center also 
helps community groups identify available resources and plan anti-drug strategies. CCNYC administers the 
Drug Prevention Awards program, giving small grants to neighborhood groups for outstanding drug 
prevention and deterrence projects. 
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ORGANIZATION NAME: Congress of NatiooiU Blade Chorchcs, lac 
ADDRESS: 1225 Eye St, N.W, Suite 750 
CITY: Washington 
STATE: DC 
ZIP: 20005 

TELEPHONE: 202-371-0908 

CONTACT PERSON: Leon West, Project Director 

TYPE OF ORGANIZATION: NATIONAL NON-PROFIT; REUGIOUS 

SPECIALIZATION: ANTI-DRUG PROGRAMS; FINANCING TECHNIQUES; ALCOHOL AND 

OTHER DRUG PROBLEM PREVENTION 
NATURE OF AREAS SERVED: URBAN 
GEOGRAPHIC AREAS SERVED: NATIONAL 

DESCRIPTION: 

The Congress of National Black Churches, Inc, (CNBC) is a coalition of seven major historic Black relipous 
denominatioos that formed to enable religious leaders to meet and discuss the economic, political and social 
plight of the Black community. CNBC works to help churches and their denominations become more 
effective in responding to the many problems of the Black community. 

CNBC has two major community development programs. The Economic Development Program helps ^ 
churches restructure themsehvs finandaUy and use their resources more effectively. The National Anti-Drug 
Campugn, funded by the U.S. Department of Justice, helps church communities implement drug prevention, 
treatment, and intervention programs. CNBC produces a bi-monthly newietter. 



ORGANIZATION NAME: Corporatioa Against Drug Abase (CADA) 
ADDRESS: 1010 Wisconsin Ave, N.W., Suite 250 
CITY: Washington 
STATE: DC 
ZIP: 20007 

TELEPHONE: 202-338-0689 

CONTACT PERSON: Constance H. Bush, Project Officer 
TYPE OF ORGANIZATION: LOCAL NON-PROFIT 

SPECIALIZATION: TRAINING; YOUTH; ALCOHOL AND OTHER DRUG PROBLEM 

PREVENTION 
NATURE OF AREAS SERVED: URBAN 
GEOGRAPHIC AREAS SERVED: DC 
FEE STRUCTURE: 

DESCRIPTION: 

The Corporation Against Drug Abuse (CADA) is a regional nonprofit organization established to prevent 
drug abuse in the Waslungtoo area. CADA prondes technical assistance to employers wanting to develop 
drug abuse policies, education for corporate executives to increase their awareness of the nature of drug 
abuse in the workplace and wanting to start employee assistance programs, and seminars and publications on 
drug abuse. CADA also implements in-scho(4 and after-scbod outreach programs for seventh grade 
students who are at risk of becoming aicohol and other drug users. 
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ORGANIZATION NAME: CSAP CommimicUoiis T«ud - Maoaged by Uaiwtlty Research Corporation 

ADDRESS: 7200 Wiscc»an Avenue, Suite 500 

CITY: Bethesda 

STATE: MD 

ZIP: 20814-4820 

TELEPHONE: 301-951-3277 

CONTACT PERSON: Rebecca Raza%i , „,v™/^vt 

SPEOALK^TION: ALCOHOL AND OTHER DRUG PROBLEM PREVENTION 
NATURE OF AREAS SERVED: BOTH URBAN & RURAL 
GEOGRAPHIC AREAS SERVED: NATIONAL 
FEE STRUCTURE: Free 

DESCRIPTION: 

A service of the Center for Substance Abuse Prevention, the CSAP Communications Team provides technical 
assistance to tjroups and individuals who are developing and disseminatmg messages and matenak aimed at 

ffl and other drug problems. Through professional advia^ how-to materials, tcchmcd 
usistu^ and training courses in social marketing and media advocacy, the Commum«tions Team helps 
^SSpJ^ JSrSndUieir audience, work wiUi Uie media, and select the appropriate chamiels for debvenng 
a prevention message. 



ORGANIZATION NAME: Drug InfonaatioB & Strategy CleattaghoBie 

ORGANI2LATION NAME: Department of Hou^ and Urban Development 
ADDRESS: P.O. Box 6424 
CITY: RocknOe 
STATE: MD 
ZIP: 20650 

TELEPHONE: 80O-955-2232 

TYPE OF ORGANIZATION: FEDERAL GOVERNMENT _„,.,^^„ 
cppriAi ITATION- CRIME PREVENTION: GRANT WRITING; INFORMATION 
^^^^iSnOuS YOUTHTMioOHOL AND OTHER DRUG PROBLEM PREVENTION 
NATURE OF AREAS SERVED: BOTH URBAN & RURAL 
GEOGRAPHIC AREAS SERVED: NATIONAL 
FEE STRUCTURE: Free publications 

DESCRIPTION: 

n»e Drug Information & Strategy aearinghouse (DISC) is a service of the U.S. 
UA«.^lopment. DISC pr^ housing officials, residents, wd comrn^^^ 

indassistanooo drug abuse>eventioo and trafficking control Through their toU-frec telephone number 
SSc^S^ bfS?atiooMK«, resource listeTHUD regulations, referrals, and a newsletter. DISC also 
^^^SSiS^TSS^S^^ gr^TSptyiBg for HUD drug elimination grant 

programs. 
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ORGANIZATION NAME: The Natiooal Cleiffiiighouse for Alcohol aad Drag iBformaUoa (NCADI) 
ADDRESS: P.O. Box 2345 
CITY: Rockville 
STATE: MD 
ZIP: 20847-2345 

TEIEPHONE: 800-729-6686; TDD: 800-487-4889 

TYPE OF ORGANIZATION: FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 

SPECIALIZATION: ALCOHOL AND OTHER DRUG PROBLEM PREVENTION; CRIME 
PREVENTION; GRANT WRITING; GOVERNMENT FUNDING; INFORMATION 
CLEARINGHOUSE; YOUTH; AIDS 

NATURE OF AREAS SERVED: BOTH URBAN & RURAL 

GEOGRAPHIC AREAS SERVED: NATIONAL 

FEE STRUCTURE: Free publications and database searches 

DESCRIPTION: 

The National Clearinghouse for Alcohol and Drug Information (NCADI) researches and dissemmates 
infcmatioa on alcohd and other drug abuse to feideral, state and local government officials, educators, the 
press, community groups, individuals, and others. NCADI is the infcmnation clearinghouse for the Regional 
Alcohol and Drug Awareness Resource (RADAR) Network, a computer network of state and national 
agencies promoting alctdiol and other drug abuse prevention. NCADI also distributes grant applications and 
inifonnatioo about grant programs on alcdbol and other drug abuse prevention and maintains an inventory of 
hundreds of publications; most publications are free and some are available in bulk. They also provide 
access to d a ta b as es on prevention programs and materials, field experts, Federal grants, uid market research. 



ORGANIZATION NAME: Institute oa Stock Chemical Abuse 

ADDRESS: 2616 Nicollet Avenue South 
CITY: Minneapolis 
STATE: MN 
ZIP: 55406 

TELEPHONE: 612-871-7878 

CONTACT PERSON: Sandra Tapplin 

TYPE OF ORGANIZATION: NATIONAL NON-PROFIT 

SPECIALIZATION: ANTI-DRUG PROGRAMS; BILLBOARD CONTROL; MINORITIES; 

RESEARCH; PUBUC POUCY; ALCOHOL AND OTHER DRUG PROBLEM PREVENTION 
NATURE .OF AREAS SERVED: BOTH URBAN & RURAL 
GEOGRAPHIC AREAS SERVED: NATIONAL 

DESCRIPTION: 

The Institute oo Black Chemical Abuse (IBCA) formed in 1975 to provide the African-American community 
with a wfaolistic approach to alcohol aad other drug abuse treatment and prevention among Black Americans. 
IBCA provides dknt ser^ces in intervention and assesment, outpatient treatment and aftercare. Black co- 
depeoden^, hcme-based chemical dependency support services and maternal and early child mtervention. 

IBCA offers these services througb its Technical Assistance Center. IBCA also produces publications and a 
monthly newsletter on alcohol ai^ other drug abuse m the African-American community. IBCA is a 
tpcdaliy center on the Center for Substance Abuse Prevention's RADAR Network. 
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ORGANIZATION NAME: Jovenile Justice Oearinglioute 

ORGANIZATION NAME: U^. Department of Justice 
ADDRESS: 1600 Research Boulevard 
CITY: Rockillc 
STATE: MD 
ZIP: 208S0 

TELEPHONE: 800-638-8736 

TYPE OF ORGANIZATION: FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 

SPECL^LIZATION: ANTI-DRUG PROGRAMS; CRIMINAL JUSTICE; CRIME PREVENTION; 

GOVERNMENT FUNDING 
NATURE OF AREAS SERVED: BOTH URBAN & RURAL 
GEOGRAPHIC AREAS SERVED: NATIONAL 
FEE STRUCTURE: Free publications 

DESCRIPTION: 

The Juvenile Justice Qearingbouse was estaMished in 1979 to collect and disseminate information regarding 
juvenile justice issues. The ^formation researched includes schoc^ safety, substance abuse prevention, 
missing and exploited children, gang activity, vandalism in schools, sexual exploitation of youth, and 
alternatives to institutionalization. The Clearinghouse is used by justice practitioners, poUcymakers and the 
academic community. 

The Clearinghouse provides bibliographies, special product resource packages, issue papers, information 
specialists through their toU-free number, and a library for those mth unique mterests. 



ORGANIZATION NAME: Natioui Asian Padflc Americaa Families Against Substance Abuse 
ADDRESS: 420 East Third Street, Suite 909 
CITY: Los Angeles 
STATE: CA 
ZIP: 90013 

TELEPHONE: 213-617-8277 

CONTACT PERSON: Ford H. Kuramoto, DSW 

TYPE OF ORGANIZATION: NATIONAL NON-PROFIT 

SPECIALIZATION: MINORITIES; MIGRANTS; ALCOHOL AND OTHER DRUG PROBLEM 
PREVENTION 

NATURE OF AREAS SERVED: BOTH URBAN & RURAL 
GEOGRAPHIC AREAS SERVED: NATIONAL 
FEE STRUCTURE: 

DESCRIPTION: 

The National Asian Pacific American Families Against Substance Abuse (NAPAFASA) association is a 
nonprofit membership organization dedicated to promoting culturally-competent alcohol and other drug 
abuse prevention and treatment for Asian and other Pacific Islanders. NAPAFASA produces a newsletter 
and other informational materials that assist members in applying for federal and other foundation funds, 
improving local programs, and sharing successful experiences. NAPAFASA also offers technical assistance to 
promote understanding of Asian and Padftc cultures and their relationships to substance abuse. 
NAPAFASA is a q)edalty center on the Center of Substance Abuse Preventioa's RADAR Electronic 
Communications Network. 
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ORGANIZATION NAME: National Assodatioo of Native AaMricaa ChUdren of Alcoholics 

ADDRESS: P.O. Box 18736 
CITY: Scattk 
STATE: WA 
ZIP: 98118 

TELEPHONE: 202-322-5601 

TYPE OF ORGANIZATION: NATIONAL NON-PROFIT 

SPECIALIZATION: NATIVE AMERICANS; ALCOHOL AND OTHER DRUG PROBLEM 
PREVENTION 

NATURE OF AREAS SERVED: BOTH URBAN & RURAL 

GEOGRAPHIC AREAS SERVED: NATIONAL 

FEE STRUCTURE: Fees vury for individuals and organizations 

DESCRIPTION: 

The National Association of Native American Children of AloAolics (NANACOA) was established in 1988 
with four objectives: to esUblish a network of Native American children of alo^cs, to develop information 
on alcohd abuse to provide to Indian communities, to hold a national conference for children of alcoholics 
and others working with them to facilitate healing, and to inform local and national policy makers about the 
needs of children of alcoholics. 

NANACOA produces a quarterly newsletter, publications and an annual conference for and about Indian 
children ^ akdiclics* 

ORGANIZATION NAME: NaOooal Assodatioo of Neighborhoods 

ADDRESS: 1651 Fuller Street 
CITY: Washingt<m 
STATE: DC 
ZIP: 20009 

TELEPHONE: 202-332-7766 

CONTACT PERSON: Marb Anderson Burton 

TYPE OF ORGANIZATION: NATIONAL NON-PROFIT 

NATURE OF AREAS SERVED: BOTH URBAN & RURAL 

GEOGRAPHIC AREAS SERVED: NATIONAL 

FEE STRUCTURE: Membership fee 

DESCRIPTION: 

The Nationd Association of Neighborhoods (NAN) is a national membership association of block dubs, 
community councils, umbrella groups, neighborhood coalitions, and indi^nduil citizens. NAN works to inform 
and support community leaders vnth conferences on topia of special interest to neighborhoods, two annual, 
$5,000 cash •Nei^borhood Service to America" awards, NAN Bulletin, technical assistance, and national 
advocacy to bring the views of local communities to natiu J policy makers. 
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ORGANIZATION NAME: NaUooal Center for Neighborhood Eoterprise 
ADDRESS: 1367 Connecticut Avenue, NW 
CITY: Washington 
STATE: DC 
ZIP: 20Q36 

TELEPHONE: 202-331-1103 

CONTACT PERSON: Donna Lewis 

TYPE OF ORGANIZATION: NATIONAL NON-PROFIT 

SPECIALIZATION: PUBUC HOUSING; ALTERNATIVE EDUCATION; CRIME PREVENTION; 

TENANT MANAGEMENT 
NATURE OF AREAS SERVED: BOTH URBAN & RURAL 
GEOGRAPHIC AREAS SERVED: NATIONAL 

FEE STRUCTURE: Indtwlual Membership - $25 / Organizational Membership • $200 
DESCRIPTION: 

The National Center for Neighborhood Enterprise (NCNE) was founded b 1961 to help low-income 
commuiuties develop their own strate^es to deal vnth social and economic problems. It provides resource 
materials, leadership traimng, and te<£nical assistance aimed at enabling grassroots organizations to empower 
their communities. It assists in program/project development, specializing in economic development, 
alternative education, famity preservation, and crime prevention among low-income neighborhoods. NCNE 
provides mini-grants to noo-prdit grassroots organizations and operates a venture capital fund sermig 
enterprises baud in low-income communities. 

ORGANIZATION NAME: National CodiUoa of Hispwiic Health and Hanan Services OrganizaUons 

ADDRESS: 1030 15th St., N.W., Suite 1053 
CITY: Washkgton 
STATE: DC 
ZIP: 20005 

TELEPHONE: 202-371-2100 

TYPE OF ORGANIZATION: NATIONAL NON-PROFIT 

SPECIAUZATION: ALCOHOL AND OTHER DRUG PROBLEM PREVENTION; COMMUNHY 
HEALTH CENTERS; HEALTH AND HUMAN SERVICES; HEALTH CARE; HISPANIC 
AFFAIRS; MINORITIES; MULTICULTURAL AFFAIRS 

NATURE OF AREAS SERVED: BOTH URBAN & RURAL 

GEOGRAPHIC AREAS SERVED: NATIONAL 

DESCRIPTION: 

The National Coalition of Hispanic Health and Human Serw«s Organizations (COSSMHO) is a nonprofit 
membership organization that provides technical assistance to community groups working to improve the 
health and p^cbo-sodal well-being of the nation's Hispanic population. COSSMHO addressess issues such 
as alcohol imd other drug abuse, juvenile delinquency, sexual abuse, adolescent pregnanqr, and AIDS. 
COSSMHO addresses tlwse issues through research, health promotions, disease prevention, and training. 
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ORGANIZATION NAME: National Crime Prcvefltioo Coandl 
ADDRESS: 1700 K Street, NW; 2a(l Floor 
CITY: Washington 
STATE: DC 
ZIP: 20006 

TELEPHONE: 202-466-6272 

CONTACT PERSON: Robbye Mmtz, Information Services Coordinator 

TYPE OF ORGANIZATION: NATIONAL NON-PROFIT 

SPECIALIZATION: CRIME PREVENTION 

NATURE OF AREAS SERVED: BOTH URBAN & RURAL 

GEOGRAPHIC AREAS SERVED: NATIONAL 

FEE STRUCTURE: Free 

DESCRIPTION: 

The National Crime Prevention Council (NCPC) is a coalition of 130 crime prevention agencies who believe 
grassroot efforts must be part of any solution to society's complex proUems <^ crime and drug abuse. NCPC 
seeks to educate the public about crime prevention, test new crime preventioB methods and update crime 
prevention professionals' skills. At the center ot this operation is NCPC's Information and Referral Service. 
NCPCs Computerized Information Center (CIC) is a comprehensive database of crime prevention activities 
m the nation. The CIC also keeps a calendar of major crime prevention events. NCPCs Resource Center 
houses a wide variety of publications. All services are free, as are many publications. 



GRGANIZATIQN NAME: Natioul Traiaing and iBfomatioa Center 

ADDRESS: 810 N. MUwaukee 
CITY: Chicago 
STATE: IL 
ZIP: €0622 

TELEP HONE: 312-243-3035 
CONTACT PERSON: ShelTrapp 

TYPE OF ORGANIZATION: NATIONAL NON-PROFIT 

SPECIALIZATION: ORGANIZATIONAL DEVELOPMENT; REINVESTMENT; 

HOME MORTGAGE DISCLOSURE ACT; ANTI-DRUG PROGRAMS; CRIME PREVENTION; 

COMMUNITY REINVESTMENT ACT; ALCOHOL AND OTHER DRUG PROBLEM 
PREVENTION 

NATURE OF AREAS SERVED: BOTH URBAN & RURAL 
GEOGRAPHIC AREAS SERVED: NATIONAL 

DESCRIPTION: 

The National Training and Information Center (NTIQ was established in 1972 as a r^urce center for 
grassroots groups m low-income and minority communities working on housing, community devek^ment and 
revitalization. It provides training on neighborhood organizing, and on confrontation, negotiation and public 
relations strategies. Its research and publications focus on analyang financial lending data for redlining and 
reinvestment campaigns. NTIC is affiliated with National People's Action, a nationwide network of 
grassroots groups, for which it q>onsors national and regional conferences. 
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ORGANIZATICm NAME: Natiooal Volunteer Training Center for SaUtaacc AIhim Prevention 
ADDRESS: 2800 Slurlington Road, Suite 900 
CITY: Arlington 
STATE: VA 
ZIP: 22209 

TELEPHONE: 800-755-€882 or 703-931-4144 

CONTACT PERSON: Dr. Gerald Edwards 

TYPE OF ORGANIZATION: FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 

SPECIALIZATION: ALCOHOL AND OTHER DRUG PROBLEM PREVENTION 

NATURE OF AREAS SERVED: BOTH URBAN & RURAL 

GEOGRAPHIC AREAS SERVED: NATIONAL 

FEE STRUCTURE: Free 

DESCRIPTION: 

Tlie National Volunteer Traiiung Center, a service of the Center for Substance Abuse Prevention, trains 
volunteers and paid staff of alcohd and other drug abuse prevention programs in effective strate^es for 
implementing prevention programs targeted at Iii^-rislc populations. 

The Center focuses on training three groups: parents, youth group volunteers, and church members. The 
training provides volunteers and paid staff with the opportunity to learn effective anti-drug use strate^es, 
access current prevention information, and participate in trainhig programs. The oqwriential learning 
method and aduk learning theory are used to maximize tnunee participation. The Center aims to include 
groups from aS over the United States. The Center covers all transportation, lodging, and meal r-osts. 



ORGANIZATION NAME: Rnral Infonnation Center 
ADDRESS: National Agricultural Library; Room 304 
CITY: Beksville 
STATE: MD 
ZIP: 20705 

TELEPHONE: 800^33-7701 

TYPE OF ORGANIZATION: NATIONAL NON-PROFIT 

SPECIALIZATION: ALCOHOL AND OTHER DRUG PROBLEM PREVENTION; HEALTH AND 

HUMAN SERVICES; AGRICULTURE 
NATURE OF AREAS SERVED: RURAL 
GEOGRAPHIC AREAS SERVED: NATIONAL 
FEE STRUCTURE: Free 

DESCRIPTION: 

The Rural Information Center provides information and referral services to local government ofiidals, 
community organizations, health organizations, libraries, businesses, and rural citizens working for rural 
development The Center's library contains the comprehensive agricultural and rural health information. 

The Center collaborated with the Office of Rural Health PcUcy of the U.S. Department of Health and 
Human Services to create the national clearinghouse on rural health information. The clearinghouse, named 
the Rural Infonnation Center Health Service, coUecU and disseminates information on rural health issues. 
The rlfaringhoiwc also holds information on estaUishing successful alcohol and other drug abuse prevention 
progranu in rural areas. 
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ORGANIZATION NAME: CSAFs Technical AstUtance to CoDUBiullies (Banaged by Westover 
CoasoItaBUf lac) 

ADDRESS: 820 First SU N.E., Suite 510 
CITY: Washington 
STATE: DC 
ZIP: 20002 

TELEPHONE: 800-388-SSS6 

CONTACT PERSON: C Wilson Knisclcy 

TYPE OF ORGANIZATION: CONSULTING FIRM 

SPECIALIZATION: ANTI-DRUG PROGRAMS; HEALTH CARE; ALCOHOL AND OTHER DRUG 

PROBLEM PREVENnON 
NATURE OF AREAS SERVED: URBAN & RURAL 
GEOGRAPHIC AREAS SERVED: NATIONAL 
FEE STRUCTURE: AU services are free. 

DESCRIPTION: 

The "Technical Assistance to Communities" program provides training and technical assistance to 
organizations wanting to start alcohol and other drug abuse prevention programs and AIDS awareness 
campaigns* They offer on-site and off-site alcohol and other drug abuse prevention technical assistance to 
community-based organizations and their partners. Special attention is ^ven to communities and 
organizations that target youth, parents, and multi-cultural groups. Organizations must complete an 
application to be con^dered for the service. 



ORGANIZATION NAME: YouthBuIld USA 
ADDRESS: 366 Marsh Street 
CITY: Belmont 
STATE: MA 
ZIP: 02178 

TELEPHONE: 617/489-3400 

CONTACT PERSON: Margherita Pagni, National Advocate 
TYPE OF ORGANIZATION: NATIONAL NON-PROFIT 

SPECIALIZATION: ANTI-DISPLACEMENT STRATEGIES; ALCOHOL AND OTHER DRUG 

PROBLEM PREVENTION; HOUSING REHABILITATION; JOB TRAINING; TRAINING; JOB 
COUNSEUNG; EMPLOYMENT; YOUTH 

NATURE OF AREAS SERVED: BOTH URBAN & RURAL 

GEOGRAPHIC AREAS SERVED: NATIONAL 

DESCRIPTION: 

YouthBuild U^A. assists CDCs, CBOs and other non-profits to set up "YouthBuUd," a comprehensive job 
training program that integrates job training with education, leadership develo|Mnent, and other social 
services, such as drug-abuse prevention and counseling, for at-risk yoitth. The program prepares youth who 
have dropped out of school for careers m construction by employing them as trainees in the rehabilitation of 
vacant, abandoned buildings into housing for low-income and homeless people. YouthBuild is structured 
around 13 program components, the most critical of which include: worksite training; GED preparation; 
counseling for critical life needs of youth; pre-employment training; job placement; and foUow-up counseling. 

YouthBuild programs are operating, as of February, 1992, m New York, Boston, San Francisco, Geveland, 
Tallahassee, Gadsden County, Indianapolis, Mihvaukee, and St. Louis. 

YouthBuild U^ A. prondes technical assistance both to organizations who want to implement the 
YouthBuild program and to groups who want to mtegrate leadership development in their ongoing projects. 
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TITLE: Alcohol aad Otliar Dnig Use ABODg Hispoaic Youth 

AUTHOR/EDITOR: Delgado, Dr. Metvin and Rogriquez-Andrew, Dn Sylvia 

PUBLISHER: OfBce for SubsUnce Abuse Prevention 

ADDRESS: 5600 Fisbers Lane 

CITY: RockviOe 

STATE: MD 

ZIP: 20647-2345 

TELEPHONE: 800-729-6686; TDD: 800-487-4889 
DATEOFPUBUCATION: 1990 
NUMBER OF PAGES: 0028 
PRICE: Free 

AVAILABLE FROM: The National Clearinghouse for Alcohol and Drug Information (NCADI) 
ORDER NUMBER: (ADM)90-1726 

ABSTRACT: 

'Alcohol and Other Drug ^ Jse Among Hispanic Youth' examines alcohol md other drug use among young 
Hispanic men and women« It starts with a demographic study of the Hispanic community m the United 
States and ends with recraimendations for additional research and program devek^ment* It is written and 
constructed well and the graphics used are helpful. 

The first section profiles the U.S* Hispanic population with statistics. It emphasizes the need to study 
Hispanic alcohol and other drug use since Hispanics will beccmie the largest population in the country by the 
year 2050. This section examines the difficulty of studying this problem among Hispanic youth. Among 
other things, the study blames the lack of a dear definition of *Hispanic\ a tendency to comlmie Hispanics 
with other minorities, a lack of separating people by age and gender, and a lack of comprehensive data. The 
publication goes on to list what researchers do know about alcohol and other drag use among Hispanic youth 
and fxamincs the role of Hispanic culture in the Ih^ of Hi^ianic youth and how it can help the prevention 
effort The study finishes with an ana^»s of the Office for Substance Abuse Prevention has learned 
fixxn 16 prevention demonstration projects for youth that it ^KMisored in Hispanic neighborhoods. It also 
makes recommendations about more research and devek)pment in this area. 



TITLE: Blodc Captain's OrgnnlaiBg Mnnttal 

AUTHOR/EDITOR: Nowak» Jeremy 
PUBLISHER: Campus Boulevard Corporation 
ADDRESS: 5901 Old York Rd., 2nd Floor 
Cmr: Philadelphia 
STATE: PA 
ZIP: 19141 

TELEPHONE: 215/924-4040 
DATEOFPUBUCATION: 1992 
NUXfBER OF PAGES: 0046 

PRICE: $3i)0 ^ 
AVAILABLE FROM: Publisher 

ABSTRACT: 

This is the fifth edition of the "Block Captain's Organiang Manual,' originally issued in 1965 as the Logan 
Hock Organizing Manual This updated 46-page booklet explains m simple terms how to organize and 
a block dub. The nunual was developed by a group of community organizers and experienced 
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Qcighborliood leaders. It contains sections dealing mth fighting crime at the block level and suggestions on 
bow to get residents from diverse cultures to work together. For example, sections coven What is an 
organized Mock?; How to organize your block; What holds your group together: the structure of an 
organized block; and How to maintam your Mock organization. Included are sample forms for reporting 
drug activity, abandoned automotMles, and problem properties. The names of commimity resources and their 
addresses and phone numbers have been updated, but the bauc text of this guide remains the same* 

The design of this manual can aid ahready existing block organizations, people who are thinking of orgamzing 
a new block group, and people sharing ii^ormation about resources that are readily available. 



TITLE: Bitakbis New Growid for American Indian and Alaska Native Yooth at Risk Program Summaries 

AUTHOR/EDITOR: Gopierud, Dr. Eric N. 

PUBLISHER: Office for Substance Abuse Prevention 

ADDRESS: 560Q Fishers Lane 

CITY: Rockville 

STATE: MD 

ZIP: 20847-2345 

TELEPHONE: 800-729-6686; TDD: 800-487-4889 
DATE OF PUBUCATION: 1990 
NUMBER OF PAGES: 0102 
PRICE: Free 

AVAILABLE FROM: The Naticmal Qearinghouse for Alcohol and Drug Information (NCADI) 
ORDER NUMBER: (ADM)90-170S 

ABSTRACT: 

"Breaking New Ground for American Indian and Alaska Native Youth at Risk: Program Summaries" is a 
study of alcohol and other drug use prevention activities for American Indian and Alaska Native youth. The 
study first fsTamincs literature written about the alcohol and other drug problem among these youth. The 
study then examines successful prevention i^ograms in American Indian and Alaska Native communities. 
The puUication ends with the results of tete{dione surveys done of OSAP-sp(Misored alcohol and other drug 
prevention programs in American Indian and Alaska Native communities. 

Breaking New Ground is separated into three major sections. In its literature review, Breaking New Ground 
examines historic literature written about AOD prevention and intervention programs as far back as 1966. 
The review covers preventi(m programs targeting youth in foster care, pregnant mothers, and Indian school 
populations; programs for cultural enhancement, behavior treatment, and youth intervention are also 
included. Covering OSAP-funded projects, the publication first gives an analysis of the prevention projects 
and then gives the results to the survey questions. Breaking New Ground ends with a summary of the study 
and a list of recommendations for future work. 



TTILE: CItliCB'f Alcohol and OCImt Drag PreventioB Directory 

AUTHOR/EDITOR: National Association of State Alcohol and Drug Abuse Directors 

PUBLISHER: OfiBce for Substance Abuse Prevention 

ADDRESS: 5600 Fishes^ Lane 

CITY: Rockville 

STATE: MD 

ZIP: 20647-234S 

TELEPHONE: 800-729-6686; TDD: 800-487-4889 
DATE OF PUBUCATION: 1990 
NUMBER OF PAGES: 0261 
PRICE: Free 

AVAILABLE FROM: The National Qearinghouse for Alcohol and Drug Information (NCADI) 
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ABSTRACT: 



*Citizeii's Alcohol and Other Drug Prevention Directory: P esources for Getting Invoked* provides a listing of 
federal agencies, organizations, and dearinghouses/resour x centers ^^iiich si^qx>rt akchol and other drug 
jMrevention efforts. It was devek^ for citizens who are interested in learning more about alcohol and aher 
drug abuse prevention and designed to help match individuals and communities who want to participate in 
different kinds of prevention efforts with organizations or agencies y^ho have related knowledge, skills, and 
services. 

Chapter 1 provides a broad overview of alcohol and other drug abuse prevention, starting with a definition of 
prevention and a discusaon of the theoretical and pragmatic foundations of prevention programs and 
research. Chapter 2 examines the role that the federal government plays in prevention efforu aaoss the 
country. It e]qpbuns the level of coordination necessary to convey that message. Chapter 3 describes the 
broad range of nat Km a ^ nonprofit, and prc^esaonal orgamzations working in the prevention effort. Chapter 
4 presenu information on prevention activities and resources at the state level It describes what role each 
state government is playing in preventing alcdiol and other drug problems. The chapter also lists agencies, 
organizations, grantees, and contractors who are cowdinating, helping, and encouraging volunteer prevention 
efforts. ChxpLet 5 describes the services of major national prevention resources and information providers. 
These rlraringho^isrs and resource centers can help readers delve more deeply into the prevention fiekl and 
examine their options as prevention catalysts in the community. The final chapter (A the directCKy is a 
glossary of terms, words, and acronyms that are commonly used in the prevention field. 



TITLE; Comm«Blaitti« About Alcohol and Other Drugs: Strategics for KncUng Populations Al Risk 

UTHOR/EDITOR: Arkin, Elain and Funkhouser, Juditii F. 

PUBLISHER: OfiSce for Substance Abuse Prevention 

ADDRESS: 5600 Fishers Lane 

CITY: Washington 

STATE: DC 

ZIP: 20847-234S 

TELEPHONE: 800-729-6686; TDD: 800-487-4889 
DATEOFPUBUCATION: 1990 
NUMBER OF PAGES: 0402 
PRICE: Free 

AVAILABLE FROM: The National Oearinghouse for Alcohol and Drug Informaticii (NCADI) 
ORDER NUMBER: (ADM)90-166S 

ABSTRACT: 

•Communicating About Alcohol and Other Drugs: Strat^es for Reaching Populations At Risk* is a product 
of the Anti-Drug Abuse Act of 1986. This act sought to esUblish programs to provide information on the 
dangers of alcohol and other drug use to parents, community groups^ schools, and other organizations in 
contact with cfaikiren* Communicating about Alcohol and Otfier Drugs proxies strategies for reaching youth 
at risk of using alcohol and other drugs. It proposes reaching these youth throu^ the media, primary care 
physicians, and intermediary organizations* 

Communicating About Alcohol and Other Drugs suggests that messages should do the follomng to reach 
at-risk youdi effectively: support community efforts; target to tiie group being addressed; be appropriate for 
the maturity of the taiget audience; be culturally sensitive; focus on the avaibbility cf solutions rather than on 
the seriousness of the proMem; focus on the short-term ratiier than the long-term effects of alcohol and 
other drug use; and focus on the knowledge, attitudes, and practices of the target group* 

f>^ tp ^ yfi;^f;iig About Alcohol and Other Drugs pves specific advice on how to reach «x target groups with 
the sensitivity and foros stressed above. It gives advice on understanding the target group, Uie knowledge, 
attitudes, and practices of the group's children, planning for an outreach program, and details program 
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slrate^es. The six focus groups are families znd youth from lugh-risk environments, Black inner-city youth, 
Hiqianic/Latino youth, parents, primary care physicians, and intermediary organizations. 



TITLE: Coamualty PoUdcg; A Contemponuy P^pective 

AUTHOR/EDITOR: Bucqueroux, Bonnie and Trojanowicz, Robert 

PUBUSHER: Anderson Publishing Co. 

ADDRESS: 2Q35 Reading Road 

CITY: Cindnnati 

STATE: OH 

Za>: 45202 

TELEPHONE: 513-421-4192 
DATE OF PUBUCATION: 1990 
NUMBER OF PAGES: 0458 
PRICE: $24*95 

AVAILABLE FROM: Publisher 
ORDER NUMBER: ISBN 0-87084^5-5 

ABSTRACT: 

'Community Policing" is a book that addresses the innovative idea of police officers forming partnerships with 
people in conununities. These partnerships allow average citizens the oi^KMtunity to have input into the 
police process m exchange for citizen sui^>ort and participation. The authors' purpose for this book is to 
help equip police professionals with an important resource that may stimulate new ideas that can be 
implemented now* The book is intended for criminal j^istice students, government pdicymakers, community 
leaders, and concerned citizens. Hie move to commrjiity pdidng rests on the belief that contemporary 
community problems requires a new approach, one that involves people in the process of policing themselves. 

TIus book contains thirteen chapters divided into 5 sections. A brief description of each chapter is as follows: 
CbBpttT 1 describes vrfiat is and what is not community policing. Chapter 2 examines the history of 
community wlidng from American poUdng's roots, to police reforms of the 1930s, to the birth of c immunity 
polidng m tue earfy 1970s* This chapter also provides an interesting discussion on the relationship oetween 
police and minorities throughout American history* Chapter 3 deals vnth defining community policing and its 
changing meaning through American history* 

Chapter 4 reviews policing and community policingfs impact on crime and disorder. Chapter 5 addresses the 
different types of fears associated with crime and the impact of community policing on those fears* Chapter 
6 analyzes the research on community policing. It focuses on the different methods used in community 
policing. Chi^er 7 includes a case study on the community policing efforts in Flint, Michigan, 

Chapter 8 addresses how community polidng deals ^th special population sudi as juveniles, homeless 
people, illegal aliens, and minorities* Chapter 9 discusses the dnig epidemic, focusing on how drugs foster 
crime and what the criminal justice system is doing to combat the diiig problem* Chapter 10 focuses on what 
community policing can do to aid m the drug war* Chapters 11« 12, and 13 examine the future of 
community polidng. These chapters focus on develo{Mng a new breed of police officers, building support for 
community polidng efforts, and developing funding for community policing. Also induded in this book are 
dty profiles written by nine Police Chiefs, and a li^ of ten prindples of community polidng. 



TITLE: CranUng a Climate of Hi^ 

AUTHOR/EDITOR: National Crime Prevention Coundl 
PUBLISHER: National Crime Prevention Coundl 
ADDRESS: 1700 K Sueet, N*W*, Second Floor 
CITY: Washington 
STATE: DC 
ZIP: 20006 

TELEPHONE: 202-466^6272 
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DATE OF PUBUCATION: 1992 
NUMBER OF PAGES: 0073 
PRICE: $10.95 

AVAILABLE FROM: Publisher 
ABSTRACT: 

"Creating a Climate of Hope" reports the results of a 10-site demonstratioa prcject study conducted by the 
National Crime Prevention Council (NCPC) in cooperation with the U.S. Department of Justice. This 
thorough, detailed and easy to read report guides the reader through the process of starting a 
commumty-based drug reduction program. The report lists and ei^lains the steps 10 community groups took 
to eradicate the drugs m their communities. 

In the first three chapters of the report, NCPC establishes the program's fundamentals: its misaon, its goals 
and members' roles and responsibilities. The program's missicm was no create and test effective 
community-based strategies that local groups could implement to reduce <^ug abuse and fear m targeted 
communities.* Among its goals, the program sought to empower community residents so that they could 
introduce a drug prevention program in their nei^borhoock, develop strong relationships among re^dents, 
law enforcement officials and other key groups, and mtroduce reudents to resources in their communities 
that could help them battle drugs. They also detailed the roles and respon^trilities of all mvoWed parties. 

In Trogram Fundamentals,* NCPC emphaazes the three fimdamentals of the pro^ working 
relationships with law enforcement, developing a multi* sector task force, awl de>s i g nin g a locally designed 
workpian. NCPC stresses that each of these fundamentals is >4tal to the success of any community-based 
drug reduction program. 

In *Putting it All Together,* NCPC detsuls stratepes for invoKing all members of the effort. Included are tips 
on working with residents, the police, reli^ous institutions and youth. The strategics are highlighted with 
success stories from various community groups.. 

The last section of the report begins with advice on starting community-based drug reduction programs. It 
ends ^nth profiles of the 10 community groups that participated in the program. Included are the focuses, 
major strategies, signs of succeu and community partners of each groiq). The publication adds a list ctf 
agencies and organizations that can add information on crime and drug prevention, and it mdudes an 
appendix of questions community groups should ask when starting crime and drug prevention programs. 



TITLE: Ecohigy of Alcohol and OUicrDnig Use: Helping Blade Hi^Ris^ 

AUTHOR/iEDITOR: Oyemadc, Ura Jean 

PUBLISHER: OfBce for Substance Abuse Prevention 

ADDRESS: P.O. Box 2345 

CITY: Rockville 

STATE: MD 

ZIP: 20647*2345 

TELEPHONE: 800-729-6686; TDD: 800^-4889 
DATE OF PUBUCATION: 1990 
NUMBER OF PAGES: 0228 
PRICE: Free 

AVAILABLE FROM: The National Clearinghouse for Alcohol and Drug Information (NCADI) 
ABSTRACT: 

This report presenU the proceedings from the Human Ecology Forum held at Howard Univeruty in 
Washington, D.C, in October, 1987. The conference provided a forum for sharing of information from a 
broad q)ectrum of disciplines with the goal of formulating a definitive model for primary prevention focusing 
on Black hi^-risk youth. The conference partidpanu were primarily focusing on Black youth m the 
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W«sluiigtofi» D.C. metro area. However, this infonnatin is also relevant for practitioners in other large 
metr(^x)Iitan areas. The publication is comprised of two sections. The first contains information from the 
plenary session presentations; the second section contains summaries from the panel sessions. 



TITLE: Hoosliig Matters * Special Issue 

AUTHOR/EDITOR: Duke, Annette R. 
PUBLISHER: Massachusetts Law Reform Institute 
ADDRESS: 69 Canal Street 
CITY: Boston 
STATE: MA 
ZIP: 02114 

TELEPHONE: 617-742-9250 
DATE OF PUBUCATION: 1992 
NUMBER OF PAGES: 0020 
PRICE: S22S 

AVAILABLE FROM: PuUisher 
ABSTRACT: 

'Housing Matters* is a quarterly publication that advocates for the right of all people to have decent, safe, 
and affordaUe housing. The purpose of this publication is to empower poor people by providing infonnatin 
in simple and practical terms. It seeks to correct the imbalance of information between housing eiqierts and 
people m need of hou^ng by translating technical jargon into {rfain English. 

Housing Matters has recently published a special issue that focuses on how the increase of drug activity in 
low-income urban areas is affecting access to affordable hou^ng. In this special issue, topics include an 
interview with Baltimore Mayor Kurt Schmoke about bow peo^es* lives are affected by drug abuse. 
However, moa of this issue focuses on what effects the drug trade has had on tenanu in low-mcome urban 
communities, and what positive respcMises tenants have use to combat the drug trade. Another large focus of 
this special issue is on how ineffective government Las been in stopping the sfvead of drugs in low-income 
urban communities. 

This spedal issue also has two detailed articles about treatment programs for drug abuse victims. The first 
article is entitled 'How Do You Spell Treatment'. It discusses bow funding for treatment programs is being 
cut back across the country and how recovering addicts have organized to protest these cutbad». The other 
artide is entitled "Tenants Know Best.' It discusses how some tenants and pec^ working with them are 
responding to issues invc^ving substance abuse and drug-related activity which threatens peoples' safety. The 
serand part to this article focises on vth^ the Ehn Haven Resident Council, Inc., a well-org?nized public 
housing tenant group, i^ans to accomfrfish with a $2 million grant they received to provide a substance abuse 
treatment program for public housing tenants. 

TITLE: Idotf for Action: ComBMity PiTveatkM at Work 

AUTHOR/EDITOR: J.M. Foundation and ihe Office for Substance Abuse Prevention 

PUBUSHER: The Circle, Inc. 

ADDRESS: 8201 Greensboro Drivi:, Suite 600, IFA 

CITY: McLean 

STATE: VA 

ZIP: 22102 

TELEPHONE: 703-821^55 or 800-729^686 
DATE OF PUBUCATION: 1991 
NUMBER OF PAGES: 0096 
PRICE: $830 

AVAIIABLE FROM: The National Clearinghouse for Alcdio! and Drug Information (NCADI) 
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ABSTRACT: 



•Ideas for Action: Community Prevention at Work" lists about 58 activities and strategies used m the fight 
against alcohol and drug abuse. This book was compiled to i»*ovide a method for sharing ideas and 
stratepes that have worked in community settings throughout the country* These strategies have been 
provided in hopes that other communities may be able to use the same strategies in theb prevention efforts. 
Each strategy is outlined in a 1-2 page, simple format which includes recommendations from communities, 
Uie activity* variations of the activity, results, and notes. This format is used for each separate activity to 
allow for easy understanding of the project. 

The activities and strategies included in the book were contributed by a ^oup of community workers from 
across the U.S. Readers are encouraged to modify the strategies and activities as needed to fit then- 
communities. Some activities reommended for community prevention include the formation of decision 
making groups, formatting workshops on working with the media, and developing activities for community 
members to get to know each other. 

In examining one of the activities, the fetation oi dedsion making groups, the publication states that the^ 
hardest part in a prevention effort is making decisions on what actions to take. The recommendation section 
suggests that groups develop a method for decision making. Tlus ensures that different interests or concerns 
are addressed. It also helps mcrease the ^inderstanding of coalition dynamics. A variation of this &:tivity 
could be to try different methods of m. k\Qg decisions to determine which one works best for the group. This 
is just cme example of many actives included in this publication. 



TITLE: Prrvcnting Violence: Program Ideas and Examples 

AUTHOR/EDITOR: 0*Neil,Jean 
PUBLISHER: National Crime Prevention Council 
ADDRESS: 1700 K Street, NW, Second Floor 
OTY: Washington 
STATE: DC 
ZIP: 20006 

TELEPHONE: 202-466-6272 
DATEOFPUBUCATION: 1992 
NUMBER OF PAGES: 0076 
PRICE: $6.95 

AVAILABLE FROM: Publisher 
ABSTRACT: 

Trevcnting Violence: Program Ideas and Exam{^* was devetoped to help communities, businesses, and 
pcdice form strategies in the crime prevention effort. This puUication crffers ideas to spur thinking about 
how to address violence in our communities. Another important element of this publication is that it 
provides real-Ufe examples of what individuals and communities are doing in the field of crime prevention. 

This publication mdudes many sections which offer different kinds of ideas on how to start, manage, and 
incorporate a prevention program into a community. Included in this publication is a listing of ten things to 
teach kids, ten things that an individual can do, and ten thingji you and your neighbors can do to prevent 
crime. For example, kids can learn to report any crime or suspicious activities, individuals can volunteer to 
help in community anti-crime efforts, and neighborhoods can work with schools to establish drug-free zones. 

Another section of the publication identifies possible partners a community can turn to in an effort to prevent 
crime. Possible partners include public health specialists, reli^ous leaders, victims of violence, and sodal, 
dvic, and fraternal groups. The next section offers tips in manag^ a violence prevention effort. Tips 
include suggestions on selecting people to help you, on how to sustain hope when resulu are not quick or 
visible, and tips on how to h^lp your helpers deal witii fear. 
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One of the more important chapters mdudes 27 profiles of actual crime prevention programs set up around 
the country. One of the programs established in Chicago is the Domestic Violence Program, created over 2 
years ago in response to the lack of infcMination and resources available to Latino women m the area of 
spousal abuse. Another program featured is the In-School Ex-Offender Program started in 1987 as a part o 
Ad Hoc (Ad Hoc Group Against Crime) located in iCansas City, Missouri. The program is committed to 
reducing alcohcd and drug abuse, crime, gang activity, and violence among youth. One other program 
included in the publication is Project Phoenix. Its primary goal is to devel(^ a model church- and 
community-based drug education and prevention program for Native American youth, ages 11 to 19, m 
Robeson County, North Carolina. 

TnLE: Prrmitlon Plus II: Tools for Creating and Suitaining Dnig-Frac Commanitics 

AUTHOR/EDITOR: OERce for Substance Abuse Prevention 
PUBLISHER: Office for Substance Abuse Prevention 
ADDRESS: P.O. Box 2345 
CITY: Rockville 
STATE: MD 
ZIP: 20647-2345 

TELEPHONE: 800-729-6686; TDD: 80(M87-4889 
DATE OF PUBI JCATION: 1989 
NUMBER OF PAGES: 0541 
PRICE: Free 

AVAILABLE FROM: The National Qearinghousc for Alcohol and Drug Information (NCADI) 



ABSTRACT: 

"Prevention Plus H: Tools for Creating and Sustaining Drug-Free Communities" seeks to help communities 
adopt « comprehensive systems approach to prevention. A "systems approach" means to view the commumty 
and the environment as interconnected parts, each affected by the other and needing to work together. This 
manual is designed to help program planners and others to develop an effective systems approach to fijghtmg 
alcohol and other drug use among youth in their communities. It explains how individual, interpersonal, and 
environmental situations and conditions contribute to alcohol and other drug use and provides strategics for 
combatting each of these forces. Nme steps to planning and imfdementing an integrated program are also 
provided, with worksheets, planning charts, and other aids. Fmally, model communities around the country 
that have been successful with these approaches are described. 

Chapter 1 reviews the importance of substance abuse prevention, and what payoffs come from prevention 
and having a drug-free community. Chapter 7 discusses the details of a systems api^oach to alcohol and 
drug prevention. It also looks at some contributors to alcohol and drug use as well as strategies for 
preventing alcohol, tobacco, and drug use by youths. Chapters details the nine steps in prevention planning. 
This ch^er also discusses vAy prevention planning is important. Chapter 4 outlines five case studies of 
comprehensh^ community prevention efforts. The case studies outlined are from Kansas, San Diego, 
Berkdey, Dlinois, and Lafayette, Califorma. The end of this chapter includes 20 more examples of exemplary 
prevention programs* 

The 12 umendices of the publication are useful and include the following: Appendix A: Drugs: What Are 
Thdr niysical and Psych(4ogical Effects? Appendix; B: Signs of Alcohcd and Drug Use; Appendix C: 
Message and Material Review Use; Appendix D: Orgamzations and Programs; Appendix E: National 
Prevention Network Directory; Appendix F: State and Territorial Alcoholism and Drug Abuse Program 
Directors; Appendix G: The RADAR Network; Appendix H: Theories and Models Supporting Current 
Prevention Approaches; Aw^ndix I: The Fact ls..,You Can Effectively Uuncii Media Campaigns; Appendix 
J: A Guide to WorKng With the Media; Appendix L: Peer Prc^ams: The Lodestone to Prevention; 
Appendix M: The Alcohol Policy Bill of Ri^ts: Recommendations for Public Policy Reform. 
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TITLE; PkwcstfM Plus III: A Four-Step Guide to Usefiil Progrm Asscwomit 

AUTHOR/EDITOR: Lanney, Jean Ann, and Wandersman, Abraham 
PUBLISHER: Office for Substance Abuse Prevention 
ADDRESS: 5600 Fishers Lane, RockwaU 11 
CITY: RodcviDe 
STATE: MD 
ZIP: 20647-2345 

TELEPHONE: 800-729-6686; TDD: 800-487-4889 
DATEOFPUBUCATION: 1991 
NUMBER OF PAGES: 0461 
PRICE: Free 

AVAILABLE FROM: The National Clearinghouse for Alcohol and Drug Information (NCADI) 
ABSTRACT: 

"Preventi(m Plus HI: A Four-Step Guide to Useful Program Assessment* is a publication aimed at evaluating 
and improving alcobd and drug prevention programs. It is a workbook that provides a step by step approadi 
to •*my'«*g alcohol and other dnig prevention programs in schools and communities. It can also be useful to 
commumty partnership programs and coalitions that want to assess and document their individual activities. 

The first two sections ^ve a brief overview of what program assessment U and why {nrogram assessment is 
needed Included in these sections is a four-step model on how to do a ^ogram assessment, and a list of the 
advantages that come from d<Mng a program assessment. The third section lists different drug rnd alcohol 
prevention concepts and techniques. For example, raising awareness about the harm that comes from 
alodiol and drug abuse is a fundamental prevention concept. 

The fourth section is titled "How To Measure Program Outcome and Impact: Program Assessment Plans.* 
This section lists ways and concepte in wtich one may assess a prevention program plan. The next section 
explains how to use this workbocA to assess your own prevention program. The sixth section contains case 
studies of current prevention programs. The first example is of a smadl-scale prevention program offered by 
an elementary school It presents an artificially simplistic example of how to use a prevention program 
assessment. The second is more complicated; it provides an example of how to summarize implementation 
successes and failures. 

The seventh section deals with getting one's own invention program started. The section provides sample 
forms, reports, and worksheets v^ch one may use to get a working knovrfedge o( bow to develop a 
prevention program. The last section deals with bow to evaluate an assessment program. 

This publication also includes an appendix with a list of the Regional Alcohol and Drug Awareness Resource 
(RADAR) Network which consists of State dearingbouses, specialized information centers of nationad 
organizations, and the Department of Education Regional Training Centers. Also bduded are definitions of 
workbook terms and a Ua of street drug terminology. 

Tni£: PrevtstkNi Resoorcct Guide • Aaericu Indians and Native Alaskans 

AUTHOR/EDITOR: Office for Substance Abuse Prevention 
PUBLISHER: Office for Substance Abuse Prevention 
ADDRESS: P.O. Box 2345 
CITY: Rock^ 
STATE: MD 
ZIP: 20652 

TELEPHONE: 800-729-6686; TDD: 800-487-4889 
DATEOFPUBUCATION: 1991 
NUMBER OF PAGES: 0022 
PRICE: Free 

AVAILABLE FROM: The National Clearinghouse for Alcohol and Drug Information (NCADI) 
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ABSTRACT: 



The "Prevention Resources Guide - American Indians and Native Alaskans' is a regularly-updated guide 
written for organizations wanting to estabU&h alcohol and other drug prevention programs for American 
Indians and Native Alaskans. The guide mdudes facts and figures on American Indians and Native 
Alaskans, a list of resources for prevention programs^ abstracted studies, articles, and reports, and a list of 
groups and organizaticMis availaMc to help American Indians and Native Alaskans. The guide also includes 
information on issues related to alcohol and other drug abuse, including homelessness, smoking, AIDS, and 
youth addiction. 

TITIJE: Plnevntion Resources Guide • Raral CoBUBunltics 

AUTHOR/EDITOR: Office for Substance Abuse Prevention 
PUBLISHER: Office for Substance Abuse Prevention 
ADDRESS: P.O. Box 2345 
CITY: Rockville 
STATE: MD 
ZIP: 20847-2345 

TELEPHONE: 800-729-6686; TDD: 80(M87-4889 
DATE OF PUBUCATION: 1991 
NUMBER OF PAGES: 0017 
PRICE: Free 

AVAILABLE FROM: The National Clearinghouse for Alcohol and Drug Information (NCADI) 
ABSTRACT: 

The 'Prevention Resources Guide for Rural Communities' is a regularly-updated listing of alcohol and other 
drug problem prevention resources available to rural communities. The Guide lists abstracts of publications 
Ob rural prevention, abs^acts of studies, articles, and reports on rural communities, and contact information 
oo groups and organizations that have expertise. m alcohol and other drug abuse prevention. 



Tni£: Reacarchf Actios, and The Community: Experiences In the PreventioB of Alcohol and Drug 
Problems 

AUTHOR/EDITOR: Conley, Peter and Giesbrecbt, Norman 
PUBLISHER: Office for Substance Abuse Prevention 
ADDRESS: P.O. Box 2345 
CITY: Rockville 
STATE: MD 
ZIP: 20647-2345 

TELEPHONE: 800-729-6686; TDD: 800-487-4889 
DATE OF PUBUCATION: 1990 
NUMBER OP PAGES: 0326 
PRICE: Free 

AVAILABLE FROM: The National Clearinghouse for Alcohcl and Drug Information (NCADI) 
ABSTRACT: 

This monograph grew out of a symposium on "Eiq^eriences ^ih Community Action Projects for the 
Prevention of Alcohol and Other Ihug Problems,* which was held in March 1989 in Scarborou^ Ontario. 
Hie ^posium aims to document and assess experiences ^ih research-oriented community action and 
community development projects on alcohol and/or other drug issues. This publication intends to provide a 
anafysis and interpretation of these unique community experiences. It also hopes to pro^^ others who have 
similar interests with some suggestions and advice so that their own projects might be more rewarding and 
productive. 
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The book begins with Robin' Room's opening paper. This paper provides an oversew of recent community 
action on alrahol problems as well as an interpretation of three demonstratioo |Mrojects from the 1970s. This 
is followed three papers that raise conceptual issues: (1) dispcds of the community that are downplayed or 
overlooked in prevention research; (2) issues related to demoaacy and {Mrevention interventions; and (3) 
problems of encouraging and accommodating lay initiatives in the coia^tc of action research. 

Also bduded in this publication are two sections which consist of 23 case studies. These case studies report 
Oil particular action research projects that were recently OMnpleted or, in some cases, are under way. The 
concluding sections look to the future of how recent experiences point to future possibilities with regard to 
community-oriented initiatives involving educational institutions, licensed premises, or community structures 
and institutions in general. 



TITLE: SaSer StmU Abend 

AUTHOR/EDITOR: Department of Transportation & Office for Substance Abuse Prevention 

PUBLISHER: Office for Substance Abuse Prevention 

ADDRESS: S6G0 Fishers Lane, Rockwall Building II 

CITY: Rockvillc 

STATE: MD 

ZIP: 20647-2345 

TELEPHONE: 800-729-6686; TDD: 800-487-4889 
DATE OF PUBUCATION: 1991 
NUMBER OF PAGES: OOSl 
PRICE: Free 

AVAILABLE FROM: The National Oearinghouse for Alcohol and Drug Information (NCADI) 
ABSTRACT: 

This publication was developed jointly by the National Highway Traffic Safety Administration and the Office 
for Substance Abuse Prevention to help address the proUem of alcohol- and other drug-impaired driving. 
"Safer Streets Ahead* suggests utilizing community action groups in reducing the number of drug-impaired 
drivers on the road. 

The producers of this publication recommend using this publication in one of three ways. First, it may serve 
as a how-to guides for anyone wanting to start a community action group. Second, it can be used to 
strengthen an existing community group that focuses on impaired dnvinj: and provide ideas for membership 
growth, fundraising, good preventive activities, and evaluation methods. Third, it can help existing church, 
social or dvic groups introduce the issue of impaired driving into the group for the first time. 

Safer Streets Ahead is well liud-out and complete with detailed strategies and resource lists b its 51 pages 
and five chapters. The first chapter gives an overview of different types of community groups and contrasts 
prevention and interventioo methods. Chapter 2 proi^des practical information on how to <lo a community 
assessment and establish an intervention plan. Chapter 3 gives advice on bow to get key professionals (d^, 
government, relij^ous leaders) to job the communi^ action group. It also pyts tips on finding funding to 
support a program. The fourth chapter details how community groups can reach their audience. 



TITLE: Slate Drag Rcaoyrocs: 1992 Natiosal Directory 

AUTHOR/EDITOR: Byrne, Candice 

PUBLISHER: Drug & Crime Data Center & aearingbouse 

ADDRESS: 1600 Research Boulevard 

CITY: Rockville 

STATE: MD 

ZIP: 208S0 

TELEPHONE: 800-666*3332 
DATE OF PUBUCATION: 1992 
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NUNfBER OF PAGES: 0128 
PRICE: Free 

AVAILABLE FROM: Publisher 
ABSTRACT: 

"State Drug Resources: 1992 National Directory is a comprehensive guide that lists State agencies addressing 
drug abuse concerns. The purpose of this publication is to serve as a road mq) to people seeking spedfic 
state- level drug offices. The individual state listings are organized alphabetical^, included for each agency is 
conuct information and a description of the functions and responsi bi lities of eadi state agency. This 
publiciUioo is an updated version of the first edition, published in March 1990. 

This publication also provides a listing of federal agencies that people frequently contact for drug abuse 
information. Also induded are several quick references of state agencies by area of specialty. The state 
listings are followed by 12 appendices that list federally-sponsored drug control offices, national 
clearinghouses, national associations, and national drug abuse or criminal justice resources. 



TITLE: Stopping Alcohol and OChcr Drug Use Before It Starts: Tb; Future of Prevcntton 

AUTHOR/EDITOR: DuPont, Robert L. 

PUBLISHER: Office for Substance Abuse Prevention 

ADDRESS: P.O. Box 2345 

CITY: Rockville 

STATE: MD 

ZIP: 20847-2345 

TELEPHONE: 800-729-6636; TDD: 80(M87-4889 
DATE OF PUBUCATION: 1989 
NUMBER OF PAGES: 0100 
PRICE: Free 

AVAILABLE FROM: The National Gearinghouse for Alcohol and Drug Information (NCADI) 
ABSTRACT: 

*^topping Alcohol and Otiier Drug Use Before It Starts: The Future of Prevention* is dedgned to encourage 
action and to stimulate additional research on the central issue of preventing alcohol and other drug 
problems. It stresses the common national themes for alo^ and other drug prevention, as well as 
providing new ideas for effective preveaticHi programs. This report is made up fr<Hn information a committee 
of prevention experts have developed. They reviewed much of the current state of kno^edge and wrote this 
report describing generally what is known and what steps can be taken to provide a successful prevention 
program. 

Sections 1 to 4 of this report outiine the nature of alcohol and other drug problems in the United States 
today, define the AOD epidemic, review the current state of knowledge about bow to prevent these 
proUems, and explore the rapidly evohnng understanding of youths in high risk envircMunents. Sections S and 
6 analyze avuliMe prevention programs ud describe the next steps in the nation's efforts to prevent alcohol 
and other drug use by youths and to prevent these proMems before they Yk^xl 

This publication also has a reference section which includes figures, tables, diarts, and statistia on alcohol 
and other drug use in America today. The three appendices in this publication contain three different 
fV^Hty^c which can be used for a vuberability risk assessment 
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TITLE: SlTitesles For Dcvdoplng A Drug Free Zone 

AUTHOR/EDITOR: Feldman^Jad 

PUBUSHER: Project Clean 

ADDRESS: 819 RMilwaukee Avenue 

CITY: Chicago 

STATE: EL 

ZIP: 60622 

TELEPHONE: 312/243-7075 
DATE OF PUBUCATION: 1991 
NUMBER OF PAGES: 0014 
PRICE: tUOO 

AVAILABLE FROM: Publisher 



ABSTRACT: 

*^trategie$ for Developing A Drug Free Zone' is a manual which offers strategies for support activities that 
will assist communities in the development of a school safety zone. A Safe School Zone warns of increased 
penalties for drug/gang activity around schools. Support activities are essential if school safety zones are to 
be effective. The five support activities the publication recommends communities to engage in to make safe 
school zones more effective are: 

L Development of a community task force composed of residents of the community as well as people 
from the public and private sectors. The purpose of this activity is to have a group that can help 
with the implementation of a safe school zone and coordinate follow-up anti-dbrug efforts within the 
safe school zone. 

2. The establishment of a neighborhood watch program. The purpose of this exercise would be to help 
deter local residential crime around the safe school zone. 

3. Organizing a school safety patrol composed of parents^ residents and school employees. This activity 
WKMiId serve to protect as well as provide encouragement to children who want to remain free erf 
alcohol and other drugs. 

4. The creation of safe houses to provide emergency assistance to children when they are going to and 
from school 

S« Working with the law enforcement and other government agencies to develop strate^es to enforce 
the safe school zone law. This activity would help ensure that laws are being enforced to help 
enhance the safe school zone. 

Each activity is explained m great detail, with an emphasis on the organizing and development of each 
activity, as well as other purposes that the activities might serve. 



TITLE: The Fntare by Design 

AUTHOR/EDITOR: Division of Community Prevention and Training, Office for Substance Abuse 
Prevention 

PUBUSHER: Office for Substance Abuse Prevention 
ADDRESS: 5600 Fishers Lane, RockwaU II 
CITY: Rockville 
STATE: MD 
ZIP: 20647-2345 

TELEPHONE: 301-468-2600 or 800-729-6685 
DATE OF PUBUCATION: 1991 
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NUMBER OF PAGES: 0219 
PRICE: Free 

AVAILABLE FROM: The National Clearingbouse for Alcohol and Drug Information (NCADI) 
ABSTRACT: 

The Future by Dc^^^* A Community Framework for Preventing Alcohol and Other Drug Problems 
Throu]^ a Sy^ems >^>proach" is based on an Office for SubOance Abuse Prevention survey of 26 
communities througMit the United States that were identified as having prevention systems/programs m 
place. One purpose of this report is to state clearly and succinctly the parameters to guide a community in 
devek^Mng an effective prevention system. The report's main purpose^ however, is to present a framework 
for a prevention program which communities can implement theinseKes* 

This report is divided mto 10 chapters, plus four appendixes. Chapter 1 is an overview of the findings, 
purpose, and structure of the surveyed communities that were selected by OSAP. Chapter 2 discusses 
initiatory steps in laundung a community-wide prevention effort. Chapter 3 provides methods of leadership 
in relation to a community*wide effort against alcohol and other drug abuse. The next chapter discusses 
steps and strategies one may use in m9 intaining and continuing a drv^ prevention effort. Chapter 5 provides 
guidelines m choosing the r^t prevention activities. Chapter 6 provides general recommendations for 
building and maintaining funding resources. Chapter 7 examines how one assesses, monitors, and evaluates 
the impact of a prevention effort. Chapter 8 reviews how to develop partnerships. Chapter 9 offers 
recommendations m how to devek^ a prevention effort m multi-ethnic communities. Lastly, chapter 10 is a 
simple coodutton that restates the themes of this puUication. 

Included in appendices are more community {n'ofiles, a summary of the data, literature re^aew of prevention 
materials, supj^mental activities, and a presentation of materials. 

TITLE: Hie Subatanoe Aboie Agency Rcsouroet Guide 
AUTHOR/EDITOR: CathoUc Charities USA 
PUBUSHER: Catholic Charities USA 
ADDRESS: 1731 King Street, Suite 200 
CITY: Alexandria 
STATE: VA 
ZIP: 22314 

TELEPHONE: 703-549-1390 
DATE OF PUBUCATION: 1991 
NUMBER OF PAGES: 0074 
PRICE: $15.00 

AVAILABLE FROM: Catholic Charities USA 
ABSTRACT: 

*Tbe Substance Abuse Agency Resources Guide* is a list of resources which Catholic Charities USA has 
found helphil in starting substance abuse prevention programs. The first of the directory's two sections lists 
individuM resources by agency. Each entry list the organization's name, address, telephone number, contact 
person and the types of prevention, education, and mtervention resources they possess. The second section 
lists agencies by the type of resource they provide: education, prevention, treatment, family support, and 
self-help. In the back of this small booklet is a glossary of terms, an appendix, and a listing of other national 
substance abuse prevention organizations. The Substance Abuse Agency Resources Guide is afanoa 
exdusiveiy made up of Catholic charitable organizations. 

TllUC: IWWIwuAkWanACorauityGvidetoErndicntiacSlmtl^ 

AUTHOR/EDITOR: Conner, Roger and Bums, Patrick 
PUBLISHER: American Alliance for Ri^ts and Responsibilities 
ADDRESS: 172S K Street, NW, Suite 1112 
CITY: Washington 
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STATE: DC 

ZIP: 20006 

TELEPHONE: 202-785-7844 
DATE OF PUBUCATION: 1992 
NUMBER OF PAGES: 0102 
PRICE: $1230 

AVAILABLE FROM: American Alliance for Ri^ts and Responsibtlities 
ABSTRACT: 

The Winnabte Wan A Community Guide to Eradicating Street Dni^ MarkeU* is a Uctical guidebook for 
community groups wanting to eradicate the effects drugs have oo neighborhoods. The guide, published by 
the American Alliance for Rights and Respcmsibilities, is the first national mventory of the kinds of 
techniques that have been suca»»fiiilly used to eradicate street drug markets. The guide advocates expanding 
drug treatment, improving border interdiction, and increasing funding for social programs for long-run 
solutions, and advocates three objectives in the short-run. 

In the short-run, the guide advocates broadcasting community intolerance of drugs and disorder, denying 
space to drug dealers and customers, and removing the sense of impunity commonfy felt by the illegal drug 
trades. To broadcast the community's intderance of drugs, aggressive community activists need to organize 
citizen patrol groups, demonstrate against landlords who hatntualiy rent properties to drug dealers, post signs 
warning drug dealers and their customers, organize neighborhood clean-ups, and close down bars, dubs, and 
restaurants that turn a blind eye to drug dealing. 

To deny access q»aoe to drug dealers, the guide suggests screening public housing reudents for drug abuse, 
initiate an I J>. program, seize propctties where drug dealers normsdiy sell, construct fences, and use ABC 
padlodc laws* For removing the sense of apathy, the guide suggests enacting anti-drug related littering 
ordinances, seizing cars used in drug deals, seizing building where drugs are repeatedly sold, enacting drug- 
free school legislation, and increasing police visibility. 

TITLE: Together We Can Meet the ChaUenge: Winali^ the Fight Against Drugs 

AUTHOR^EDITOR: Aspen Systems Corporation 
PUBLISHER: HUD Office of Policy Development and Research 
ADDRESS: 451 Seventh Street SW, Room 10241 
CITY: Washington 
STATE: DC 
ZIP: 20410 

TELEPHONE: 202-708-1197 
DATE OF PUBUCATION: 1991 
NUMBER OF PAGES: 0071 
PRICE: Free 

AVAILABLE FROM: Drug Information and Strategy Clearinghouse, 800-955-2232 
ABSTRACT: 

"Together We Can Meet the Challenge: Winning the Fight AgainU Drugs" is the first in a series of 
publicatioos that will aJdress the issue of drugs in public hou^ng. This issue specifically focuses on the 
m f it y^mfn t issucs as to the screening of applicants, lease issues, eviction information, and offering remedies. 
This publicatioo also provides names, addressee and phone numbers of pe<^ to call for additional 
informatioiL 

Chapter 1 if^'r^ytirt how to use the admissions process to keep drug dealers and users out of public housing. 
TUs chapter details a five step process that will help achieve goals preventing drug users and dealers from 
oooung into public bousing. Ciupter 2 addresses how to use xrtain provittons in most public bousing 
f gFTft ftfrtt as a weapon against drug trafficking. It discusses using the lease's provisions as an alternative to 
eviction. 
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Chapter 3 enmines what considerations should be taken before the management corporation makes the 
decision to evict a tenant for drug activity. Chapter 4 k)oks at wbMX {Aysiod improvements can be made m 
puMic houang structures to discourage drug users and dealers* 

Chapter 5 includes ways to <Uscourage workers who undermine community anti-drug efforts makings 
selling or using ille^ drugs themselves. Chapter 6 discusses how residents can help police and management 
in efforts to {Mrevcnt drug use from becoming a major problem in one's neig^iborhood 

Chapter 7 reviews successful anti-drug strategies wbkh show what a puUic housing agenq^ or resident 
management corporatiott can accomplish through cooperation^ ded i ca ti on and a systematic a{^oach to 
drug-related problems. Chapter 8 describes potential HUD and other sources of funds that can be used to 
sui^lement anti-drug programs. 

Also included are four appendices listing public housing agencies, resident management anporations, states 
for which there have been positive due process determinations against drug offenders, and addresse s and 
pbooe numbers of HUD offices. 

TITLE: Tml^AwaracM Into Action: WlMtYoor Community Can Do 

AUTHOR^EDUOR: Office for Substance Abuse Prevention 

PUBLISHER: Office for Subtance Abuse Prevention 

ADDRESS: S600 Fishers Lane, RockwaO 0 

CITY: Rocbdlle 

STATE: MD 

ZIP: 20647-2345 

TELEPHONE: 800-729-6686; TDD: 800-487-4889 
DATE OF PUBUCATION: 1991 
NUMBER OF PAGES: 0060 
PRICE: Free 

AVAILABLE FROM: The National Clearinghouse for Alcohol and Drug Information (NCADI) 
ORDER NUMBER: ADM #91-1562 

ABSTRACT: 

n*uming Awareness Inlo Action: What Your Community Can Do About Drug Use In America' is a 
handbook for anyone concerned about the problems caused by akohol and other drug use among youth. 
n*uming Awareness Into Action' argues that collectively, communities can prevent serious substance abuse 
problems in their neig|d>orhoods or tackle the substance abuse proUems that already exist. This small 
handbook ^ves practical tips on preventing akohol and other <bug abuse at the community level It includes 
successful strate^es and case studies, guidelines for estimating community needs for a substance abuse 
preventtob program, a list of government and non-government resources for substance abuse prevention, and 
background on problems caused by alcohol and other drug use among youth. Each section is supplemented 
with worksheets and exercises. Turning Awareness Into Action' is also available in Spanish. 



TilLE: WluUUgUlatorf NecdtoKMwAbontAlcobd^ 

AUTHOR/EDITOR: Rasmussen, Janet J. and Romift Candace L. 
PUBLISHER: National Conference of State Le^slatures 
ADDRESS: 1560 Broadway Street, Suite 700 
CITY: Denver 
STATE: CO 
ZIP: 80202 

TELEPHONE: 303^30-2200 
DATE OF PUBUCATION: 1991 
NUMBER OF PAGES: 0062 
PRICE: tlOM 
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AVAILABLE FROM: Publisher 
ORDER NUMBER: ISBN 1-S5S16^M 



ABSTRACT: 

"What L^ttlators Heed to Know About Akdiol and Other Drug Abuse' b a publication written for ^ate 
legislators to h^ them understand the proUems of alcohol and drug abuse. It i^esenu viable strate^es to 
help state legislators address proUems created by alcohol and drug abuse* This pubUcaticm focuses on 
prevention and treatment strat^ies for alorfiol and other drug abuse proUenis. This publication is set in a 
questioo-and-answer format* The seven proposed questions are: 

1* What is alcohol and other drug abuse?; 

Z Who tt most affected by alcohol and other drug abuse?; 

3. Why should lq;islators be concerned about alcohd and other drug abuse?; 

4. What preventioo strategies are availaUe for alcohol and other drug abuse?; 

5. What treatment strate^ are available for alcohol and other drug abuse?; 

6. How are alcohol and other drug abuse programs and services funded?; and 

7. How are states responding to the problems of alcohol and other drug abuse? 

AD proposed questions are answered in vety detailed form. For example, in req>onse to the second question, 
the answer is divided into several categories so that many groups are accounted for. This section addresses 
different groups of peqple ifff^i4'»g men and women, adolescents, and young adults. It also goes on to tell 
about smaller groups such as the ekk^rly, die homeless, and the many different racial and ethnic minorities 
(African-Americans, Asian-Americans, Hispanics, and Native Americans)* 

Also included is an ai^ndix with a listing of state agencies for alcohol and other drug abuse and a 
classification listing of psychoactive drugs. 

TTILE; YMth aad Drugs: Sode^s Mixed Messages 

AUTHOR/EDITOR: Resnik,Hank 

PUBLISHER: Office for Substance Abuse Prevention 

ADDRESS: S600 Fishers Lane 

CITY: Rockville 

STATE: MD 

ZIP: 20B47-234S 

TELEPHONE: 800-729-6686; TDD: 800^-4887 
DATEOFPUBUCATION: 1991 
NUMBER OF PAGES: 0174 
PRICE: Free 

AVAT ABLE FROM: The National ClearingMise for Alcohol and Drug Information (NCADI) 
ABSTRACT: 

"Youth and Dru0^ Sodet/s Mixed Messages' escamines societal views of alcohol and other drug use and how 
it affecU contemporary prevention methods. To illustrate iu point, the publication ^ycs a history of societal 
views of alcohol and other drug abuse and how those mws affected the environment of the abusers. 

Youth and Drugs goes throu^ the history of sodety^s changMig views on dni^ Therelath« 
acceptance of the use of substances such as heroin, alcohol, and cocaine in the late 19th century lead to its 
near abolition m the early 20th centuiy. When people came to see prohibition as a mistake tha£ imposed 
moral values on the popdace, prohibition was repealed on alcohol, and drinking became fashionable once 
again. In the mid-1960s, wide^md rebellion of societal \-alues lead to intensified use of drugs and alcohol. 
In some way, it had agaun become fashionable. These chanpng views affect the current approach to 
eradicatii« the power of dn^ over young Americans. Youth and Drugs concludes that envbronmental 
factors affect the use of alcohol and other drugs. As popular culture influenced the acceptance of the use of 
dn^ and alcohol at different times in U.S. hiuory, so the current disapproval for those who drink and 
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smoke excessh/tly affects the acceptance of drug and alcohol use today* This puUication was written to 
influence the discussion about the prevention and interventicm of alcohol and other drug use. Youth and 
Drugs implores researchers to mvestigate the effects of society and popular cultural on those who use alcohol 
and other drugs. 

TITLE: Yoylh latcrvestkMi: A Maaual for Devdoping a Ndi^borfcood-BMcd Program 

AUTHOR/EDITOR: Nei^iborhood Reinvestment Corporation 
PUBLISHER: Neighborhood Reinvestment Corporation 
ADDRESS: 1325 G Street, RW,, SuUe 800 
CITY: Washington 
STATE: DC 
ZIP: 2000S 

TELEPHONE: 202-376-2400 
DATEOFPUBUCATION: 1992 
I4UMBER OF PAGES: 0147 
PRICE: $10.00 

AVAILABLE FROM: Neighborhood Reinvestment Corporation, 2368 Victory Parkway, Suite 401, 
Cincinnati, OH, 4S206. 

513/684-6912 

ABSTRACT: 

"Youth Intervention: A Manual for Developing a Neigbb(vhood-Based Program* is a guide for community 
groups wanting to provide neighborhood youth with positive alternatives to drugs, gangs, and crime* Youth 
Intervention grew out of the Youthwcvks program started m Salt Lake City by the Nei^borhood Housing 
Services braiKh of the Neighborhood Reinvestment Corporation, This publication details the nine steps 
needed to design, develop, im{riement, and evaluate a Youthwcvks program* 

Smce it started in 1963, Youthworks has sought to pro\ide the youth of the Westside neighborhood of Salt 
Lake City with positive altemaUves to violence, drug use, early pregnancy, and drof^ing out of school* The 
program provides youth with opportunities and askance to com{rfete sdiool, learn job skills, reduce 
delinquent behavior, and contrOMUe positively to the neighborhood Youthworks does this by offering youth 
with the foUomig: meaningful employment for three to nine months, imUvidual or group counseling sessions, 
monitoring of youth project participation requirements, and continued attendances or re-entry to the 
educational system* In five years, Youthworks provided 133 young people with opportunities to complete 
school, learn job skills, and contribute to their neighbc^hoods* 

Youth Intervention lists nine steps to follow to design, implement, and evaluate a Youthworks program like 
the one in Salt Lake City* The first three steps, called the pre-development phase, foots on as s es s in g the 
need for a youth program, y4ti^H»ii**«"g a mission and goals for the organization that will implement the 
program, and f««^«*«*g the strength of the organization to manage and support a program* The second three 
steps, called the development phase, focus on establislung the organization, forming a steering committee, 
and determining policies and procedures. The final three phases, called the implementation phase, focus on 
opening for bu^ness, im|4ementing programs, and evaluatmg success and failure* 

This weD Imd-out and easy-to-read book is encompassed m a three-ring binder* The binder pves the reader 
easy access to the many worksheets enclosed* Youth Intervention also includes an mdex of resources for 
general youth information, youth employment, leadership training, and substance abuse problems* 



TITLE: YMth Invcatancnt and Community Raconttracllon: Stmt Letsont on Dmga and Crime for the 
NlBctkt 

AUTHOR/EDITOR: Currie, Elliott and Curtis, Lynn A* 
PUBLISHER: The Milton S* Eisenhower Foundation 
ADDRESS: 1751 1 Street, N*W* Suite 504 
CITY: Washington 
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STATE: DC 
ZIP: 20006 

TELEPHONE: 202-429-0440 
DATEOFPUBUCATION: 1990 
NUMBER OP PAGES: 0124 
PRICE: $6i» 

AVAILABLE FROM: Publisher 



ABSTRACT: 

Since the early 19e0s, the Milton S. Eisenhower Foundation has worked to reduce urban violence and 
substance abuse through youth empowerment, community revitalizatioo and grass-roots action. This report 
describes how community development organizations can broaden their role in the area of helping raise the 
standard of living in urban communities. It focuses on devek>pmg jotvtraimng^ mento^^ 
awifeness programs for at-risk youth m urban (inner city) communities TUs report is based on the 1960s 
reporu by the Ketner and Eisenhower Commissions on urban crime and poverty wjiich suggested that 
programs should be developed to attack the root cause of crime and poverty instead of attacking the effects 
of the problem. For example* the report states that programs shouU be developed to help prevent crime 
inaead of spending money on building more prisons or hiring more police officers. 

This report has nine sections vi4uch give account 6t progranu that have been successful in saving at-risk youth 
from an environment of crime and poverty. A brief overview of the nine sections gjhres an historical account 
of the factors that have caused excess crime and poverty in urban communides. The overview also puts in a 
historical context the programs that have been dcyekspcd to counter crime and poverty. Chapter 1 introduces 
the findings from the Kemer and Eisenhower Commissions which is the ba^ for this report. Chapter 2 
describes the programs the Eisenhower Foundatio-« participated in to help improve conditions in urban 
rfimmiinttUc Examplcs of soffic are k>cal Hcad Start and Job CoTps pTOgTams* the Fairn^ 
Prevention Program in Charlotte, North Carolina, and the House of Umqja in Pluladelf^ In later chapters, 
these programs are explored to see how effective they have been at helping youth at risk to suc^ in life. 
This report goes on to introduce other programs which have been developed m asso ci at i on vdth the 
Eisenhower Foundation in the fight to prevent crime and poverty among youth at risk. 

The report concludes with an epilogue from guest writers sud as Charles B. Rangel, United States House of 
Representatives; Jack Kemp, United Sutes Secretary of Housing and Urban Development; and Douglas 
Wilder, Governor of Virginia. The publication concludes with a BibUograi^y and Notes and Sources 
sections* 
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About the Community information Exchange .... 

The Community Information Exchange was founded in 1983 as a national infomnation 
service that fuifiils the need for reliable in-depth information on strategies and 
resources for community development, available through a structured, organized, staff- 
assisted approach. 

The Exchange serves as an institutional memory for the field and as a focal point for 
identifying emerging issues and trends. It nurtures the process of information-sharing 
among community organizations and their partners, so that they build their capacities 
and avoid reinventing the wheel. The Exchange also helps communities locate and 
make use of the resources, technical materials, and experts in the field. 

The Exchange's network of users represents the remarkable range of organizations 
and agencies working and investing in the revitalization of low-income communities. 
Located in urban and rural areas, in every comer of the nation, these clients include 
grassroots community organizations-fledglings and experienced alike; city and state 
agencies; local, regional and national church organizations; universities; technical 
assistance centers; corporations; foundations; libraries; and financial institutions. 

The network represents more than just the number of users. It represents, as well, the 
opportunity for one community to learn from another, for economies of scale and 
timeliness in getting the word out about useful resources, for the right connections to 
be made that lead to community problem-solving. The Exchange facilitates people-to- 
people, place-to-place information sharing. 

The Exchange's information resources have been selectively created, based on a 
knowledge of the trends and important strategies in community development. Our 
information bank is not a random collection of success anecdotes, but step-by-step, 
i<ow-to information set in a well-organized framework. 

The information bank tells communities about innovative and replicable strategies, what 
works and what doesn't; provides them individually tailored lists of funding sources 
(essential in these times of economic difficulty and government cutbacks); offers 
referrals to technical experts; and provides advice about and copies of the most useful 
written materials. 

The Exchange uses several methods for delivering information - a monthly newsletter 
and quarterly report, on-line access to bulletin boards of news and in-depth databases, 
publications, telephone technical assistance, and on-site visits. Recently, the 
Exchange began offering subscriptions to its computerized databases and bulletin 
boards, providing them and regular updates on diskette to institutions supporting 
community-based organizations. 

For more information about the Exchange, contact 
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Community Information Exchange 
1029 Vermont Ave.. N.W., Suite 710 
Washington, DC 20005 
(202) 628-2981 
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(202) 62^2991 
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